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THE MISTRESS OF HAWK’S CRAG. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “WOMAN'S WORTH,” “TWENTY 
@TRAWS,” ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 
“This {s such @ creature, 

Would she begin a sect, might quench the zeal 

Of all professors else ; make proselytes 

Of who she but bid follow.” Shakspere. 
AtMost everybody in Derbyshire knows, or has 
heard of, the beautiful village of Lilydell, which lies 
sheltered in the bosom of a green and fertile valley 
not many miles east of Matlock. 

It is a spot of peaceful and picturesque beauty. 
There are sloping hills, craggy cliffs, mossy banks 
around; anda wide flowing river, whose rippling 
stream of liquid crystal, murmuring and gurgling as 
it winds its graceful course along, adds its sparkle 
to the lovely scene. 


Across the river, opposite to the village, towers 
Hawk's Crag ; on the dizzy height of which, isolated 
and stern, stands an old stone edifice, whose grey 
walls have battled with the storms of many bygone 
centuries. 

Hawk's Crag, such also fs the name of the dwell- 
ing on the cliff, from its elevated position, commands 
an extensive and magnificent view. There is the 
verdant valley, dotted with white cottages and 
flowery gardens. There is the river, like a silver 
snake glistening in the sun’s rays. There is the 
village church, with its modest spire and little burial 
ground, and there are the yellow buttercups, simple 
daisies, and sweet cowslips (precious flowers of 
happy childhood) decking the hill sides and creeping 
down the river banks, kissing the clear current as 
it dances merrily onward. While range after range 
of emerald hills, fading in the distance into purple 
cloud-like masses, form to this picture a proud and 
majestic background. 

Hawk’s Crag, despite its wild and gloomy ex- 


terior, presents within an appearance of artis:io 
taste and costly elegance, blended with the ancient 
and somewhat uncomfortable splendour of the Eliza- 
bethan period. 

The furniture {fs rich, but quaintly fashioned and 
cumbrous. The tapestry is exquisite in colour and 
designs; and the floors are covered with Persian 
carpets and Indian mats. In the long, mysterious, 
winding gallery hang numerous old paintings of the 
Flemish school, and portraits of the Craven family; 
while, in many niches, rare specimens of sculpture 
oe the oaken panels and the sombre polished 

oors. 

Herbert Craven, the master of this abode, and, 
save servants, its only inmate, was a childless 
widower of thirty-seven summers, whose dark curls 
were already streaked with silver hairs. In the 
seclusion of Hawk’s Crag he had lived for five years, 
holding no communication with the world at large, 
or even with the people of Lilydell. The villagers, 
and the neighbouring gentry alike, had learned to 
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recard him as a strange and mysterious man: re- 
erecting whom they formed and hazardod sundry 
hasty and erroneous opinions, all of which were 
equally wild, impr lecble, and totally unfounded. 

Tho sunshine of Herbert Craven's early life had 
been obscured by his unfortunate marriage with a 
French countess; a woman of violent temper and 
looce morals, who had daily ontraged the laws of 
society, and heaped disyrace and wrong upon her 
easy, indulgent, and trusting husband. 

Mr. Craven’s eyes, though long closed to her 
glaring faults, could not remain so forever. Affec- 
tion, for awhile, may blind our senses to many of a 
loved one’s failings; but wrong will surely opeo 
tliem to all. 

At first ITerbert remonstrated with his wife, with 
a consideration and kindness far beyond her deserts ; 
but at length, worn out by ber continued shameless 
conduct, he signified his determination to part from 
her. Whereupon, she grew furious, and, in a fit of 
ungovernable rage, swallowed an over-dose of 
laudanum, from the effects of which she died. 

Mr. Craven’s disposition was amiable almost to a 
fault, avd he suffered himself to be duped, believing 
everybody to be honest as himself. His wife's 
suicide shocked him so much that he at once with- 
drew from the world; retired to Lilydell, aud took 
up his abede at Hawk's Crag, which estate had be- 
longed to the Craven family for several successive fe- 
perntions. IHere,in entire solitude he bad now dwelt 
for five years. ‘I wice on every Sabbath day during 
those five years had the Cravens’ pew-door opened 
to admit the tall, pale recluse, to whom none ever 
ventured more than a silent greeting. Ie courted 
noone, nay, he seemed to shun the slightest approach 
at familiar ncquaintanceship with any of his neigh- 
bours. Nich and poor, to him, were both alike: 
tho same indifference and chilling coldness charac- 
terized his behaviour towards all. 

Lut notwithstanding his apparent want of na- 
tural fecling, Herbert Craven's heart was as seusi- 
tive and geutle as that of a woman, 

Tender, affectionate, noble, aud good, and pos- 
sessed of no ordinary powers of mind, it may easily 
be surmised that he was uot the subject to continue 
anchorite for ever; and that he only awaited the 
touch of some fairy wand to awake him from his 
unnatural lethargy. 

One bright Salbeth morn, when Lilydell was full 
of flowers and sovg-birds ; when perfumed fruit, in 
heavy clusters, hung on the pendant orchard- 
bonghs; when the river, with hushed murmurs, 
glided along, and the church bells were ringing for 
morning service. Mr. Craven was seen wending his 
way adown the Crag. 

A young girl’s eyes were eagerly and anxiously 
watching his descent. 

“ Tlow slow he is!” she exclaimed, in an impatient 
tone. “ Why IT could go up and down the crag in 
half the time that he takes to eke out his journey.” 

“You are youvg, Miss Hayton,” observed her 
eompanion, an old woman in homely peasant-garb. 
“ Nay, never heed,” she added, “ he'll not hearken 
to you!” 

“ Tl make him!” responded the girl. firmly. 

“But he'll not help we!” wailed the old woman ; 
*T know he'll) not!” 

“TH make him!” the girl repeated, with a 
haughty, confident air, “ leave all to me.” 

“How much money will buy Mark off, eh, my 
dear Miss Phillis?” asked the old woran, in a 
querulous tone, “ No, no, never mind, never mind! 
don’t tell me,” she continued. “I’m sure it’s a 
larger sum than the master will give to a poor wo- 
man, who, though her son has been so foolish as to 
enlist for a soldier, is weak enough to want to 
get him free again.” 

“ There, there, tears will do no good!” returned 
Phillis Hayton. “ Listen, / caused him to enlist— 
bush, I know I did—and now I'll spare no earthly 
endeavours to get him back to you.” 

“Ah, then you do love my son, my poor Mark!” 

“TI did vot say so, will not say so!” cried the girl, 
fmpetuously; “and if you do not wish me at once 
to abandon the task I bave in hand, you will alto- 
gether avoid that subject, for it is distasteful to 
me. 

“' How proud she is!” muttered the dame, within 
herself, “ on!y a farmer's daughter, and yet as lofty 
ds any Duchess in the land.” 

“ He erveps along like a very snail,” said Phillis 
Hayton. glancing up at the cliff. 

“ Well, let him creep; he’s rich, and can afford to 
count bis footsteps if he so pleases.” 

“ Humph! the rich may do as they like, eh ?” 

“ Aye, indeed may they.” 

“ He has crossed the bridge at last,” said Phillis. 
go and meet him.” 


“Oh dear!—oh dear!” cried the old woman, be- 
ginning to tremble. “T cannot speak to him.” 

“ You necd not, I will say all that it is necessary 
to say.” 

“You're a brave girl.” 

“ What! because I do not fear to speak to a man ?” 

“But such a man, Miss Hayton, so high, and 
proud, and grand!” 

“Tow know you he is prow? and grand?” 

“The whole village of Lilydcll knows him to 
be so.” 

“Pshaw! the whole village of Lilydell knows 
nothing.” 

“What a spirit she has!” sighed the old woman, 
as Vhillis quitted her side, and, with speedy foot- 
steps, hastened towards Mr. Craven. 

Suddenly the girl paused, slackened her pace, and, 
with a calm air, and thoroughly self-possessed, 
stopped before the recluse of Hawk’s Crag. 

“Mr. Craven, will you pardon the liberty I take 
in thus addressing you?” safd she, stopping him. 
And, with appareut bashfulness, she cast down her 
eyes, the dark lashes of which, long and silky, 
lent a wondrous expression te a face beauteous and 
commanding. 

Mr. Craven bowed and remained silent. 

“T wi-h to interest you in the cause of old Mrs. 
Burkenshaw,” resumed Phillis Hayton, slowly lift- 
ing her eyes, and fixing their steady gaze upon the 
genutleman’s face, 

Again he silently bowed, and she went on. 

“ Sheis a poor widow—a woman who, as we say, 
once knew better days.” : 

Aud once more she paused, as if expecting he 
would speak. 

“She was entirely dependent upon her only son, 
who was the clerk and overseor of my father's farm, 
and who has just now rashly enlisted for a soldier, 
and left her without either help or protection.” 


“ Well ¢” said Herbert Craven, surprised at the: 


novelty of his position, and interested by the beauty 
of the girl. 

“Oh, all is easily explained,” returned Phillis, 
“you are rich, and the old widow is poor—very 

oor.” 

“Well?” and this time Mr. Craven smiled 
blandiy. 

“She wants her son back again: is not such a 
wish natural ?” 

Mr. Craven raised his eyes and looked at the 
speaker. 

She was tall and delicately moulded. Her man- 
ners, entircly devoid of all rusticity, were at once 
easy, diguificd, and natural. Her beauty, who can 
describe it? She was “the most peerless piece of 
earth that e’er the sun shone bright upon.” Ter 
hand, her foot, her lips, her brow, all showed a rare 
aud exquisite perfection. 

“She wants her son back again!” murmured 
Mr. Craven, inan absent tone, his eyes still riveted 
on the dazzling face before him. 

“Can I assist ?” he asked, suddenly rousing him- 
self, 

“ Oh, yes, indeed, you can !” rejoined Phillis, in an 
eager voice. 

Tho church-bells were ringing, and the country 
folk, as they hurried along to the place of prayer, 
cast wistful and surprised glances at tho master 
of Hawk's Crag and beautiful Phillis Hayton. 

us turn down this lane,” said Mr. Craven, 
“and we will enter further and more minutely into 
the matter in question.” 

Piillis waved her hand to the old woman, who 
Was waiting at a distance, and disappeared with the 
recluse. 

In a green lane, where the hedges, rich in scented 
blossoms, filled the air with fragrance, and earth's 
carpet was gay with many-coloured flowers, Mr. 
Craven and Phillis Hayton stood now in earnest 
converse. 

She ceased speaking; and he turned to retrace 
his steps, she walking by his side. They were both 
silent for some time: Mr. Craven’s eyes were fixed 
upon her face in a long and fascinated gaze. 

Phillis knew he was looking at her, and the pridg 
in her heart grew stronger as strange thoughts 
crept into it. In every nerve of her body she felt 
a thrill of triumph: but none could have gue-sed 
that she was so moved; for her face betrayed no 


.emotion whatever; it was placid and reflective as 


before. 

At length they paused to separate. 

“ All shall be done that’ can be done,” said Mr. 
Craven, “ and tell Mark’s mother that I myself will 
attend to the business.” 

“ Oh, sir, she will be so grateful to you,” returned 
Philis. 

“* Mark Burkenshaw, Derby,” repeated Mr. Cra- 


ven, writing in his pocket-book. “That will do. 
I shall leave Lilydell in less than an hour,” he added, 
presenting his hand to Phillis,—“ so good bye, Miss 
Hayton—I remember your name, you see—priv 
comfort the widow with the assurance that I shi] 
bring back her son as soon as possible.” 

“ May good fortune prosper you!” returned s!:c, 
giving her hand. 

He pressed it for # moment, again mado his adie, 
and hastened, not towards the church, but iu ti.v 
direction of Hawk's Crag. 

Why how rapid are his footsteps now, and how 
lightly he bounds along! His face, no longer pa! , 
beams with animation. 

And what has worked this change in the master 
of Ilawk’s Crag? Phillis Hayton’s beauty, percliance, 
or, may be, the tones of her sweet voice ? 

She slowly proceeds towards the widow's cottaze. 
Ever and anon she glances up at the crag, and sto) - 
to watch Mr. Craven. As she does 80, a deep siy!: 
escapes her, and a@ shade of gloom darkens ii 
white brow, and her proud head is depressed for 
few scconds; but directly it is raised again, with « 
haughty, defiant air, and her countenance is once 
more brilliant as ever. 

“Can nothing break the bond that binds me to 
Mark Burkenshaw?” she mentally exclaimed. 
“ What mad infatuation led me to link my existence 
with that of this handsome clown? I sacrificed 
myself in a thoughtless moment, and now, too late, 
Isce my folly! Dut Mark is bound by oaths to 
secrecy ; and, did I choose to ignore the ties whic}. 
bind us to one another, he wonld not dare to assert 
his rights. Fool, fool! that Ihave been! Why, 
I see before me now riches and position, both of 
which I could grasp, were I but free to do so! 
Free! I will be free, and for Mark Burkenshaw, ho 
must learn to regard the past only as an idle, 
mocking dream. ‘They say my father's rich,” con- 
tinued she, “ Ife must be so, Why did he educate 
me like a lady, unless he meant some day to give 
me means to live as such? I'll see Mark no more! 
I will not, mast not, love him any longer !” 

Again she glanced up atthe crag. Mr. Craven, 
at intervals, was almost out of sight, hidden by the 
thick foliage, aud by the irregularities and windings 
of the upward pathway. 

“Will he ever speak to me again ?” resume? 
she. “IIow readily he consented to give the money 
required !—he would not hear of lending it. How 
gencrous—how goed he is! Better far than I,” she 
added, witha shrug. “ Let me think. I amtwenty, 
and ho is nearly forty—well, what of that? My 
father was thirty years the senior of my mother. 
To be sure, there cannot be any love on the wife's 
part when the husband counts so many years above 
hers! Pshaw! what mattcr for that, riches are a!! 
potent now, and love is out of date!” 

Proud and ambitious, calculating and selfish, fr 
daughter of a miser sire! 

It follows not because a woman is beautiful in 
form and features, that her mind and heart mu:: 
likewise be beautiful. In nine cases out of teu 
Eve's fairest daughters are her frailest. 

With Phillis, beauty was but a mask to hide tho 
innate unworthiness of her nature. 

Selfish, specious, ambitious, and false; with no 
guide, save her own impulses, no wonder that the 
unchecked evil strengthened in her heart, and 
infused itself throughout her whole being. 


CHAPTER II. 


“T can compare our rich misers to nothing so fitly as 
toa whale; that plays and tumbles, driving the poor fry 
before him, and at last devours them at a mouthful.” 

Shakspere. 


Prtuts's parlour was seldom entered by her father: 
the kitchen, where he could overlook bis farm- 
servants—where he could weigh each mouthful of 
the food they swallowed, was his only sitting- 
room. There, crouching in his arm-chair in the 
chimney-corner, his ferret eyes would stealthily 
watch the movements of those around him ; while 
his acute ears listened to every word that breath 
made up amongst them, 

Diminutive in frame; shrunken and meagre; his 
visage shrivelled and yellow—yellow as the gold 
he loved so much—his white hair long and limp; 
and his body encased in patched and frowsy gar- 
ments, Jacob Hayton presented an appearance 
most miserable and repulsive to behold. 

Cat-like he stole about his farm, prying and 
grumbling ; counting the fruit and the blossoms on 
the trees; pouncing upon stray eggs, and measuring 
the milk and the cream in his dairy ; al] the while 
protesting thet he was rapidly going to ruin; and, 
that through the extravagance and waste of those 
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about him, ne shonid eventually be driven into a 


poor-house, where should miserably dio, 


He grudged evorything tw every living beirg 
about him, save his motherless daughter, his only 
child. She had her own apartments; in the 
furnishing of which nothing had been spared that 
could contribute to their comfort or their pretti- 
ness. Her fastidious tastes and dainty appetites 
were not only indulged, but encouraged; and, 
though the miser starved himself, his daughter 
feasted daily. 

Into Phillis’s parlour we will now introduce our 

reader. 
_ It is a low-cefled, old-fashioned room, with a 
spacious fireplace and mysterious niches and cup- 
boards. The bay window, with its many panes of 
glass, curtained without by woodbine and jessa- 
mine, and within by soft and spotless muslin, looks 
upon a well-kept garden, and commands a perfect 
view of the river and of Hawk’s Crag. Tho floor is 
covered with handsome carpet, and tle walls are 
decorated with modern and choice engraviags, and 
framed specimens of needlework. 

There is a huge china jar filled with roses and 
lad's-love, standing in the window recess ; and there 
is a piano and a flageolet ; and there are scores of 
well-bound books, scattered about in careless con- 
fusion; and at tho open casement sits the miser’s 
daughter, Phillis Hayton. 

Her brown silk dress, according to the fashion of 
the period, is scanty in the skirt, and short-waisted. 
Her hair, dark and abundant, hangs upon her 
shoulders in crisp, glossy curls; and in the pose of 
her figure, and the action of her hands, there is a 
certain studied grace and refinemeut, far above tho 
homely coudition of farmer's daughter. 

There was a low tap at the door. Phillis started 
from her reverie, and the door opened, discovering 
the miser’s shambling figure on its threshold. 

“ My lovey!” said he, in a shrill, quivering voice, 
glancing uneasily at his muddy, hob-nailed shoes, 
“ Rhoda told me that thou didst want to speak to 
me.” 

“ Come in, father,” said Phillis, leaving the win- 
dow, and placing a chair. 

“ My lovey, I've been in the stables, and in the 
cow-houses, and the pig-sty, and I’m afraid I’m a 
bit too dirty for Phillis’s parlour. Deary, deary !” 
he added. looking round the room, “ but my sweet 
bird has a mighty pretty cage to warble in.” 

“Come in, father; do come in! I want to have a 
long talk with you.” 

“Thou dost not want any money, I hope,” he 
said, in sudden terror, buttoning up his pockets, “ I 
haven't any, lovey. I've had some heavy losses, 
Iately. Brown Bess, the very best milch cow on 
the farm, died last week ; two lambs were drowned 
yesterday ! and the black suw’s litter is as bad as 
dead; and [mw almost ruined by the extravagance of 
the cormorants about me. Thou dost not know, 
lovey, what gluttous the men are, and how nice the 
women are as to what they devour. Oh, deary, 
deary !” he contin».ed, pretending to cry, “I shall 
have a sad struggle to keep myself out of the poor- 
house ; for everybody is robbing me, and eating me 
up. 

For a few moments, Phillis stood gazing into her 
father’s face, as though she would read his inmost 
soul. 

“ Since you are so poor, father,” she said, in a 
cold tone, “ I will no longer be a burden to you. I 
will go out into the world, and there seck my for- 
tune; be it good or bad, ‘twere better than - 

“No, no!” he cried, vehemently, as now, regard- 
less of his dirty shoes, he plunged into the room. 
“ My lovey shall never work for her bread—shall 
never soil her white fingers while J live to scratch 
and save forher. I'm poor, lovey—miserably poor ; 
and, as I said before, my servants are all gluttons 
and thieves; there’s no end to their gormandizing 
and their pilferings. Look here, lovey,” he con- 
tinued, dippiog his hand into his coat-pocket, and 
drawiug thence # thick slice of bread and a large 
lump of cheese, “look here! I took these out of 
Joe’s hat, which he'd laid down while he loaded his 
cart. Ob, deary me, deary me! I’m surrounded by 
robbers both by day and by uight.” 

And the miser commenced greedily munching the 
bread und cheese he had taken out of dee the plough- 
man’s hut. 

Phillis arose and passed into an inner room, from 
which she returned bearing a bottle and glass. 

“ Drink, father,” said she, filling the glass, and 
presenting it to him. 

“What is it?” he asked, staring in bewilder- 
mont. 

“Wine,” she replied. 

“ Wine, wine ?” repeated he, in amazement. “J 


drirk only water, ’tis most wholesome; I never 
drink wine.” 

“ Not when it is given you ?” she enquired, point- 
edly. 

“Tum! well, that would alter the case,” he re- 
joined, taking the glass, “But, who would gire 
wine? wouldn't.” 

“ Not if you had a cellar full?” 

“No, not a drop! even had I a house full!” re- 
plied he, swallowing the contents of the glass at one 
draught,—“ except to thee, lovey—except to thoe,” 
he added, with a wistful glance at the bottle. 

DPhiltis refilled his glasa. 

“Where did you get this wine?” 

“Prom Mrs. Burkenshaw,” she answered, care- 
lessly. 

“ Mrs. Burkenshaw ?” squeaked he, “I'll reduce 
Mark's wages! I always thought I paid him too 
much, and now I’m sure I do—I’m sure I do!” 

Phillis smiled faintly, and the old miser went on. 

“Mrs. Rurkenshaw drink wine, indeed! why the 
world is surely coming to an end !—Mrs. Burken- 
shaw drink wine/ let her do as J do,and be content 
with water.” 

“Mrs. Burkenshaw has been ill,and Dr. Sparrow 
has recommended her to drink wine.” 

“Dr. Sparrow's an ass to recommend wine to 
poor people. However, I'll dock Mark’s wages; of 
that I’m determined; and if he don’t like it, he can 
go and again enlist for a soldier.” 

“ Mark's money did not, could not, buy such wine 
as this,” said Phillis quietly. 

“Then whose did?” gasped he, trembling vio- 
lently, and putting the empty glass on the table. 
“ Not mine, I hope, not mine !” 

“Don't be suspicious, father, the money you give 
me is always expended on myself.” 

“Well, well, lovey, don’t be offended! I was 
only afraid that thou would’st rob thyself. But 
thou wilt never do that,” whined he, taking her 
white hand between his horny palms, and fondly 
stroking it. “Think of thyself, and of nobody else, 
save thy old father, eh, my Phillis? They are fools 
who give and give. Think of thyself, Phillis— 
think of thyself !” 

She made no reply: she seemed buried in a train 
of all-absorbing thoughts, which were of herself 
entirely. 

“What wine dost thou call this, it is very 
good ?” 

“Cyprus,” replied she, again filling his glass,— 
“a very rare wine, father.” 

“Cyprus! Deary, deary, where could Mrs. 
Burkenshaw get Cyprus wine ?” 

“It was a present to her from Mr. Craven, of 
Hawk’s Crag.” 

“ Here’s his very good health, lovey,” said tho 
miser, emptying his glass. “ How many bottles did 
he give her, lovey ?” 

“ Nay, I know not.” 

“It is rare wine,” observed the old man, sipping 
the grape juice and smacking his lips. “ How 
many bottles did Mrs. Burkenshaw give thee ?” 

“\Vhat you see, father.” 

“Only one!” he exclaimed, contemptuously— 
‘only one, after what we’ve done for her! Didn't 
I go all the way to Derby to see her son after he 
had enlisted ? And did’st thou not get Mr. Craven 
to buy his discharge? Only one!” 

“Father, we are not beggars !” said Phillis, draw- 
ing herself up with a proud air. 

“No, no, lovey! but we're very poor,” he whim- 
pered, “ very poor, indeed ; but as thou hast just 
said, we are not beggars. Nevertheless, 1 should 
have liked another bottle.” 

“ Listen, father!” said Phillis, crouching on the 
floor at his feet. “No, no! no more wine at pre- 
sent!” she cried, checking his hand as he was about 
to help himself to the luscious beverage. “I want 
you to hearken to every word I am about to 

ak.” 

“Well, go on, lovey, I'm listening.” 

“Mr. Craven is going to call on you, father,” 
Phillis said, twisting one of her tressea round and 
round her fingers. 

“What! he wants to ask mo for money for some 
charity, or some missionary affair! I'l not give 
him a penny—not a single penny !” 

“You need not fear, father! Mr. Craven has, I 
think, a very different motive in view.” 

“ Does he want to buy aught, lovey ?” 

“Father,” said Phillis, laying her clasped hands 
across the old man’s kuees, aud looking up into his 
face, “the world is a weary world to the poor aud 
the needy ; I would not care to live in it, unless | 
could be rich and honoured. Look, father,” con- 
tinued she, pointing to Hawk’s Crag, “ that build- 
ing is old, but it is grander than any house about 


Lilydell ; and Mr. Cravens is ¢ ld, toe, but richer tar 
than any of the gontry hereabouts.” 

She paused abraptly, nnd pecred into the misar’y 
paze, 
me,” ebhe 
must epeak plainer, 
then, father: War Craren lores me.” 

“What what! impossible!” eried the miser, 
coufusediy. “When and where didst thou see 
hin? How knowest thou that he loves thee? 
Tut, tut! A Craven would uever stoop to wed 
farmer's daughter! He'll cheat thee, child! HeB 

” 


face. With a 
“Vou do 


some What embarrassed; 


not nnderstand 


Gestroy thee, and 

“He'll do just as / please, mon pére 
Phillis, siznificantly. 

“What, will he marry thee ?” stammered the off 
man, puslong the dark curls from his daughter's 
brow. “ Will he really marry thee? Give me ap- 
other glass of wine, lovey! my mouth is parched, 
and my heart is standing still.” 

Phillis obeyed him, 

“He doesn't think I can give thee anything 
lovey resumed Le, anxiousiy. Thou tildes 
him I was poor, | hope ?” 

“Heasked little; and I told him nothing,’ shs 
replied, coldly. 

“Crood ytd. good girl!" he exclaimed, excitadiv 
patting her shoulder, ‘ Now, tell me all abou: ths 
matter. from the very beginning to the very end” 

“When Mr. Craven returned from Derby, afer 
be had bouwrbt Mark DBurkenshaw’s discbarcea, he 
sought me‘daily. He knew I rode at certain hours, 
and that Lalways rode alone. 1 told hit I did so, ané 
I believe I also mentioned my favourite rides. Ne 
matter for that, be sought and found me; and two 
hours ago he begged me to tell you that he destrad 
an interview with you. I will not plead ignorance 
of his iutentions, for a child might understana 
them.” 

“Aye, aye; he’s straightforward, is he? Ke 
doesn’t go beating about the bush, eh, lovey? And 
he's rich—very rich! I didn’t educate thee for 
nothing, did I? 1 didn’t keep and feed thee lize 
an enipress, to sce thee throw thyself away upon 
clown.” 

“Father!” gasped Phillis, off her guard. 

“ Don’t be alarmed,” said the miser, stroking her 
hair. “I didn’t mean Mark; I knew thoa dide: 
not care a pin for him.” 

All the blood in Phillis's body was instantly te 
commotion, and her face and neck flusned crimson, 
and then became pale again. ‘There was a tempest 
in her breast, but none could have guessed it, tor 
her outward serenity was pot much disturbed. 

Phillis possessed litthe womauly delicacy; or, fp 
this confession of Mr. Craven’s love for ber, she 
would have found a different utterance. The object 
for which, in the first instance, she had sought Ktr. 
Craven, was to ask a boon of him—a boon such ss 
no modest, unmarried woman should have craved 
save for a brother. At all eveuts, with encther 
Woman the matter would altogether have worn a 
different complexion. 

Charity is the angels’ errand, but stronver fee'- 
ings than those of charity moved Phillis to sesk 
Mark Buarkenshaw’s discharge. In the first piace 
she loved Mark as much as such a eelfGsh nature 
could love; and in the storm of his mother’s gris: 
and in her own disappointment at bis enlistment 
(to which act she had driven him), she formed the 
bold resolve of applying to Mr. Craven to a:siai 
lier lover to regain lis liberty. She bad herd of 
the riehes of the master of Hawk’s Crag. ard re 
wise many of the wild stories circulated of aim by 
village newsmougers and gossips, aud this opportr- 
nity of introducing herself to him (under such fa 
teresting circumstances, too,) was too preciors to be 
lost or neglected by the miser’s danghier, 

We have seen how her schemes prospered, ané 
how easily Mr. Craven fell into the wily womans 
snare. 

When a woman forsakes the beaten path © 
truth, and wanders, with open eyes, into that 3! 
deceit, a host of evils must of necessity forlow ta 
her train; for one taint of wickedness will often- 
times pollute and poison her whole being. Wormer 
are seldom moderately base. A bad womaa fs, 
every sense of the word. a thing most vile; boca ee 
when once fallen in her own Peover 
again; but headlong rushes down that pre siplpots 
pathway which leads to eternal ruis 

The anuals of bistory--vay, common obserty 
tion—will amply prove the truth of what he Lave 


advanced. 
Phillis’s nature must have been corcups 
She had been reared tn a fashiouable boarding: 
school; and, being without a mother’s warelfa: 
eye or gentle counsel, the ill weeds ip her breast 
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had grown apace; and selfishness, cunning, and| is better to unieceiva thee at ouve, than fo oT 
artifice had become ingrafted in that heart which | thee to ow bh ping, 413 believin: 


should have borne the sweet flowers of sincerity, 
affection, and goodness. 

The miud never loses the impressions it receives 
in early childhood. Be they of good or of bad, they 
leave a lasting stamp on the first pages of memory’s 
note-book—a stamp that influences and biases our 
ideas and actions, even to the grave. 

Jacob Hayton listened to his daughter with 
pleased ear, and willingly lent himself to all her 
plots and schemes; which, in his eyes, appeared not 
only honourable but praiseworthy. 

To gain Mr. Craven (no matter by what means), 
to make Phillis a veritable lady, and to. see her 
courted and honoured as the mistress of Hawk's 
Crag, was now the miser’s all-absorbing thought 
and sole aim. Between the father and daughter 
there was no dissimulation. She knew his grind- 
ing, selfish nature, and therefore did not hesitate 
to show him the baseness of her own. He chuckled 
at and applauded all her stratagems, calling her his 
own sensible lovey; and together they sat for hours, 
gazing at Hawk's Crag, which they were already 
counting as their own. 


CHAPTER III. 
“Love wi!) suspect, where fs no cause of fear; 
And then not fear, where it should most distrust” 
Shakspere. 
Tue cottage fs humble, but cleanly and neat. By 
the fireside, with head depressed and folded arms, 
Mark Burkenshavw is sitting, gazing at the red om- 
bers in the grate. He is thinking of her — of 
the miser’s daughter. 

“Come to thy supper, my boy, and don't sit there 
looking in the fire,” said Mrs. Burkenshaw, ad- 
dressing her son. “Come, Mark, come,” she con- 
tinucd, iv a coaxing, affectionate tone; “ the roasted 
potatoes are so hot and nice, and here’s a basin of 
new milk for thee, and——” 

“ Hush, mother !” returned he, sadly. 
hungry; let me alone for awhile.” 

“ What, that thou may’st make thyself miserable 
by thinking of Phillis Hayton—eh ?” 

“ Miserable, mother?” exclaimed Mark “ To 
think of her is my only happiness.” 

“ More's the pity, for she cares not a rush for 
thee.” 

“She does, mother—she does!” returned Mark, 
earnestly; ‘else why did she get Mr. Craven to 
buy me off, when I enlisted? Else why do her 
~~ tell me every day how glad she is to see 
me 

“ Because thou'rt her plaything, and because she 
knows how thou lovest her,” returned the old 
woman, slowly and emphatically. ‘ Ah,” she 
continued, “I have begun to doubt her, and I am 
not without good reason for so doing.” 

Mark moved uneasily, and struck his forehead 
with his open palm. 

‘Did Phillis ever tell thee that she cared for 
thee ?” asked the mother, caressingly putting her 
arms about her son’s neck. 

“ Well, no, mother, not in absolute words,” re- 
joined he, evasively. 

“She would have done so, had she loved thee as 
7 do,” cried Mrs. Burkenshaw, with a sudden burst 
of emotion,—“ as I loved thy poor dead father; for 
honest love never need fear to make its presence 
known.” 

“But Phillis fs shy, mother,” urged the son. 

“Shy!” interrupted the matron, bitterly, — 
“ Phillis Hayton shy? Thou dost not know her— 
bast not heard of her daily secret meetings, and her 
walks an f rides with Mr. Craven.” 

“Mother !” cried Mark, starting up, his face 
blanched, and his whole frame quivering,—“ mother, 
mother! unless you wish to see me go crazed, un- 
say your words—unsay your words!” 

“1 wish I could, my boy—my comfort !” sobbed 
the widow, clinging about him. 

“ Mother, mother!” gasped Mark, pressing his 
hand ovef his heart,—“ oh, it will burst—it will 
burst!” And dropping into the chair, he broke into 
loud and convulsive sobs. 

“‘Bhe can’t be doing wrong, mother—she dared 
oot! It’s all scandal!” resumed he, in a hoarse 
tone. “But what should Phillis want with Mr. 
Craven, or he want with her, youllask ? Why, he 
bought me off, and she is friendly with him, and 
grateful to him for so doing—and—and that’s all, 
mother—that’s all!” And here Mark’s face began 
to brighten. ‘ That’s all, I’m sure of it! Giveme 
@ kiss, mother, and don’t frighten me again.” 

“ Heaven forbid, my son, that I shouid cause thee 
esingle trouble. I'd rather bear i: for thee; but it 


“T'm not 


is Phillis Hayton.” 

“* Mother, mother, you will make me hate yon!” 
exclaimed Mark, thrusting her from him. “ If I 
discover that she has encouraged my love only to 
laugh at it; or if I find that she mocks at my honest 
affection for that of another, oh ! let her take heed, 
for I will break all the oaths I’ve sworn to her; and 
let Aim keep out of my path, and out of my sight, 
too, or——"" 

“Don't be violent, Mark !” 

“T'll go to her at once,” he said, starting up, and 
seizing hishat and gun. ‘ Hor father goes to bed 
at sundown.” 

“ See her when thon art cooler,” urged his mother, 
endeavouring to detain him. 

Mark made no answer, but rushed wildly from the 
cottage in the direction of Jacob Hayton’s farm. 

It was moonlight, bright moonlight, and Phillis 
was stil} sitting at her parlour window, which she 
had thrown open, when Mark Burkenshaw suddenly 
burst open her astonished sight. 

“ Phillis!” he exclaimed, excitedly, as he spoke 
rashly stepping through the open casement into the 
apartment. 

“ Mark Burkenshaw !” cried she, recoiling in sur- 
prise and anger. 

“Yes, 'tis only I, Phillis; don’t be alarmed. 
You did not expect me to-night,” said he, by a 
violent effort trying to keep himself calm. “I'm 
come to ask you a few questions.” 

‘* Are you demented, that you come hither with- 
out being sent for?” she indignantly demanded. 

“ Demented! almost, Phillis!” he rejoined; “ al- 
most, and I shall be quite so, if you continue to 
address me in these altered tones.” 

“ Perhaps you will teach me how I should address 
you?” she returned, jeeringly. 

“T wish I could teach myself how I should speak 
to you,” he replied, with a deep groan. 

“ Why do you intrude yourself upon me thus?” 
she asked, haughtily. 

“Do you ask me that question ?” he cried, in a 
frenzy. “ My mother was right, you care not for 
me! You are trying to deceive me! You are——” 

“ Hush!” she said, lowering her voice. “ The 
servants may hear you, and you do not wish them 
to overhear us, I should presume ?” 

“ The whole world may hear me,” shouted Mark; 
“ for I have a right to be heard!” 

“ Silence!” she said, sternly; “ silence, I say!” 

“ Phillis, I came here to speak, and I will do so.” 

“ What do you want to say ?” she coldly inquired. 

“Much,” he replied, subduing his voice, “ much, 
Phillis. We have known each other from baby- 
hood upwards: we have been playmates, com- 
panions, and sweethearts. I counted the days when 
you were at school, longing for the holiday time 
when you would again visit Lilydell; when to- 
gether we should once more roam about the fields and 
meadows—hunt for birds’ nests, and weave flower- 
garlands and rush-baskets. Oh, Phillis, you loved 
me then, honestly and dearly.” 

“TI never said so,” interrupted she, ill at ease. 

“True: but you led me on and on, showing me 
by every sign that my affection was not only wel- 
come, but returned. What cared I for the vow of 
mere words, while your eyes told me all I wished 
to know? Mayhap, you have grown proud,” he 
said, bitterly, “since Mr. Craven meets you and 
walks with you, and you now repent the tie which 
binds us—which makes us one ?” 

She did not shrink or show the slightest discom- 
posure: her face was placid and cold, and he went 
on: 

“Tam only your father’s farm-servant, Phillis, 
and in raising my thoughts to you, perhaps J have 
forgotten the respect due to my master’s daughter.” 

“ Go on, I am listening,” she said, with a chilling 
smile; “and when you have finished, it will be my 
turn to speak.” 

“I’m poor, Phillis—poor in worldly possessions ; 
but my heart is rich in its love for you.” 

“You vex me with your folly!” cried she, fm- 
patiently, and losing temper. “ Leave me—forget 
the past, it must be forgotten—and never again 
speak to meof love! A clown’s love, forsvoth !” 

“Clown!” repeated he, elenching his bauds and 
restraining his passion; “Clown! wasit Phillis who 
spoke that word? Remember you not that the 
clown is your lawful hus——” 

Here he suddenly checked himself, while she 
silently bit her lips, and flung herself into a chair. 

“ Clown, clown!” he repeated, sinking his voice 
into a hoarse whisper; “I'll not believe I heard 
aright. Listen, Phillis, since you have forgotten 
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clown 2” 

She made no answer. 

“You have taunted, goaded me almost to mad- 
ness,” he proceeded, clasping his brow, “and my 
brain is hot as fire. The past is not to be forgotten ; 
you are mine, mine until death shall part us. Take 
heed, Phillis, or I shall make you rue the day you 
obtained my discharge. Wrong me, or play me 
false, if you dare! I'’vo warned you, mind! I 
don’t count my life at the value of a straw, and if 
the master of Hawk’s Orag crosses my path—you 
understand—it may be that'I shall not value his/” 

“Or mine!” said Phillis, softly, in the old tones 
which she had used so often to win this man’s de- 
votion. 

Ina moment he was grovelling at her feet, and 
clinging to her knees, sobbing like a little child. 

She was not melted—her heart was made of an- 
soluble metal — but she was touched. She felt 
that, in order to work her own euds, this man must 
be calmed, silenced, again deceived and, if need be, 
got rid of for ever; and quickly she resolved upon 
her mode of action. Thrusting a chair towards 
him, she bade him rise, and as he did so she emiled 
and gave him both her hands. 

That act was sufficient for poor Mark: had she 
called him “ clown ” a thousand times over, and had 
she heaped upon his head a thousand wrongs, at 
that moment he would have forgiven her all; for he 
— true as she was false, as good as she was 


Thick clouds had obscured the moon's bight 
face : and nothing now was heard in Phillis’s parlour 
but a bewildered man’s love-words, and an artful 
woman's sighs. 

Mrs. Burkenshaw sat up, watching for her son's 
return, and the grey dawn of morn was just glim- 
mering through the valley, as he staggered over his 
cottage threshold. . 

“My boy!” exclaimed the widow, rushing to- 
wards him. “Thank heaven! thank heaven! thou 
art come back to me!” 

Mark shudderingly put her from him and, with- 
out uttering a word, passed into his own chamber, 
the door of which he immediately closed and locked, 
leaving his mother stupefied with amazement and 


alarm. 
(To be continued.) 


THE POET. 
A poet {fs a Heaven's gift toa generation. How like 
breathing free pure mountain air is a half hour in their 
atmosphere! We love, weep, tremble for the once 
without one throb of selfishness marring the sacred, 
holy, and spiritualizing influence of emotion upon our 
nature,—forget our eadnesses and woes, and envies and 
ambitions. We are noble, tender, generous, heroic, 
according as the poet-mesmeriser lays his unger on our 
brain ; and we rise by magnetic sympathy to the level 
of his creations, and yet more to the level of himself. 
The poet shrouds us in h's own divinity, and earth for 
awhile is hidden and forgotten. Even when we return 
to the sordid and selfish, light still rests upon the coun- 
tenance that has gazed face to face upon the poet. 
Alas! that it should so soon vanish. Still, if he can 
divinize clay but for a moment, the poet has not lived 
in vain. Why then should the critics come and crush 
the beautiful-winged Psyche in their wooden hands, 
impale it,—not on pins, but pens,—to number the 
many eyes with which it !ooks out on infinity, the spots 
on its wings, and anatomize and microscopize, and tear 
it in pieces to ascertain why it pleased us? Is it not 
enough that we are pleased® The most exquisite 
things in nature please. we know not why; sunset, a 
still lake, the roaring ru:h of ocean on the rocks, the 
mist rolling up a mountain, the golden and green light 
glancing through the undulating leaves of a forest— 
flowers, odours, music, motion graceful as a feathery 
acacia, or terrible as a tempest—-all in which there is 
beauty, beauty alone, without the utility that at once 
connects an object with earth, pleases with the impos- 
sibility of defining wherefore. They speak to the soul, 
and the soul comprehends their language, though 
material organs cannot exprese the subtle spiritual 
ideas they awaken. It is a silent emotion of which 
the dilated up-raised eye, the parted lips, and cheek 
pale with the presence of the Spiritual, are the only 
interpreters. So in a poet, it is only what is earthly 
we can criticize. What is beaatiful our soul feeds on, 
but it escapes all analysia. It is the vital germ which 
cannot be detected, anatomize as we will. 


Tue power of sympathy on children is wonderfal.” 


No one can do anything with them, who does not 
know how to awaken it. 
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CHRISTMAS IN OLDEN TIMES. 
FORMERLY the festivities of Christinas lasted twelve 
days, beginning the weck before Christmas, and coding 
at New Year's Eve. Georve Wither, the poet, 
sung, upwards of two hundred years ago— 

“The maidens with their wassail bowls 

About the strects are singing ; 

The boys are come to catch the owls, 

Tho wild mare ip is bringing.” 
And that these cirls with their waseail bowls did well, 
we have no donbi, for they determinedly kept up the 
euperstition that (oc turn one away, without requesting 
her for her song, wast? have ‘no luck that Christmas.” 
The came poet also adds :— 


“Wark! now the wags abroad do call, 
Each other forth to ramb'ing; 
Anon you'll see them in the hail, 
For nuts and apples scrambling.” 


Of the latter there will be plenty, no doubt, this year; 
but the boys of old obtained their nuts and apples in a 
different way from our present Jrds. On the 21st, St, 
Thomas's Day, the old ladies commenced levying 
their contributions, This was termed “going a good- 
ing,’’ and in return for the charity-money, sprigs of 
evergreen were given to decorate the rooms of the 
donors, accompanied with * good wishes.” Next fol- 
lowed the girls with their wassail bowls, and, lastly, 
the boys had their turn. This was to give lusty blows 
at every door, and then a few verses of a carol; and 
woe to those who refused to give them nuts, apples, 
peas, cakes, plums, &c. They would be tormented 
during the whole of Christmas with ‘ hobgoblins, 
black and grim cankered witches,” and other disagree- 
able visitors. We necd scarce add that the boys were 
equally successful as the wassail girls, and these latter 
fared as well as the old ladies “ guing a gooding.” 

Were we to go back five hundred years, we should 
find the citizens of London, dressed up as knights and 
esquires “in goodly array,” headed by one dressed as 
@n emperor, another as the pope, with twenty-four 
cardinals. These were accompanied with torches, 
cornets, sackbuts, trumpets, and other musical instru- 
ments, riding down the Cheape to the sound of Bow 
Bella, over the bridge, through Southwark to Kenning- 
ton Paiace. ere they engaged the young Prince 
Richard—son of Edward the Black Prince, who was 
there with his mother—in a gameof dice. The 
stakes, says Stow, *‘ were a boule of gold, acup of gold, 
and a ring of go'd,” and the dice they “ so handled 
that the Frince did alwaycs winne when hee cast.” 

A great personaze in theze times was the Lord of 
Misrule. He was clected and crowned king with all 
due ceremony, and he then appointed his own body- 
guard. These were dressed in every description of 
fancy costuine, rode hobby-horses, dragons, wore 
bells, had their pipes and tabors, and during his 
majesty’s very proper short reign, took care misrule 
should indced be in the ascendaut. They would enter 
churches wiile prayers were going on, dance round 
the altar ‘like devilles incarnate;” and the people, 
*“ they locke, they stare, they Jangh, they flecce, and 
Mount upon formes and pcewesto see these goodly 
pageauntes solemnized in this sort.” 

The Lord of Mi:rule’s principal attendant was his 
jester. He was selected for his comcly person, merry 
and laughing eye, nimbleness, blended with strength, 
to enable him to go through his arduous functions, 
He was required to bo always laughing, singing, 
eating, drinking, playing pranks, upsetting and 
striking every one, but must not be upset himself. 
He must kiss all the pretty girls, whether they tike it 
or no, and without fear of the jealousy of their swains. 

One of the good old customs in the north of Eng- 
land, on Christmas Eye, is the subject of our engraving. 
(See preceding page.) In the hall of a rare old family 
mension, after supper, onatable was placed a brown loaf 
with twenty silver threepenny pieces stuck in it, and 
a tankard of ale, pipes, and tobacco. The oldcet servants 
{n the family took their stations at the head of the 
table, and then were brought in, one by one, escorted 
by the steward, the whole of the other domestics. 
Prior to being brought in, each one was covered with 
a large winnow sheet, and approaching the table, each 
in turn placed one hand upon the loaf. The fun con- 
sisted in the two old servants guessing who the hand 
belonged to—for buxom Mary would stoop to pala 
herself off as old Dame Margery; others would shuffle 
in and pretend to be lame. In fact, every attempt 
was made to disguise themselves, for if the guess 
happened to be wrong, the owner of the hand was 
entitled to one of the threepenny pieces. This has 
been gained, as our engraving will show, by as plump 
end merry a looking damsel ag ever waited at a 
Christmas dinner table. 

Aud now wishing our subscribers a merry Christmas, 
we finish with a strain of the old song alluded to above, 

“So now is come our joyful'st feast, 
Let every one be jolly; 
Eoch reon with ivy leaves fs drest, 
And every post witb Lolly.” 


ADVENTURES, NATIONAL CUSTOMS, 
AND CURIOUS FACTS. 


x 
~ A DARK SPOT IN THE DESERT. 


THE oasis, or island of rank verdure occasionally met 
with by the voyagers over that awful sea of sand, the 
vast Desert of Arabia, has furnished poets from all 
time with images of all that is charming and celestial. 
Its contrast with the gloomy sterility of the surround- 
ing waste is well calculated, indeed, to kindle emotions 
of pleasure in the mind of the weary traveller. Springs 
of inestimable water gurgle perennially in some of 
these gardens of Nature, shielded by dense thickets of 
rose-laurels and other tropical shrubs from the evapo- 
rating effects of the torrid sun. Various animals 
abound in these thickets, the harmless squirrel and the 
timid hare are reckoned among their denizens, and the 
spotted guinea-fowl springs often from the brake at 
the tread of the unfrequent intruder in human form. 

All is not serene in these verdant retreats, however. 
The horrible family of reptiles increases and multiplies 
amid the dank vegetation that mats the margins of the 
hidden brooklets. The horned viper, long, slender, 
and spiteful of disposition, lurks there amid the grace- 
ful tresses of the tall weeds. There you may scek re- 
pose on the velvety moss, unconscious that under your 
green pillow there waits watchfully for your next 
movement a deadly horse-shoe adder. In the hollow, 
under some wet, blue stone, coils the insinuating asp ; 
and if you pluck some lovely bell-flower from its stem, 
the odds are that you will find a tarantula, or a scor- 
pion, lodging surreptitiously within its calyx. 

To one of these laurel-gardens of the desert, a French 
traveller, accompanied by his Arab guides, arrived one 
burning day in the month of August. Passing some 
Arab tents on the bank of a small stream, the travellers 
followed its windings until it led them into the heart 
of one of these charming shrubberies of oriental verdure, 
where they halted, intending to remain there for the 
rest of the day. 

Presently the people from the neighbouring tents 
came to visit them, bringing with them the bread and 
salt tendered by the Arabs as the tribute of hospitality 
to strangers. Some conversation passed between them 
and the Arab guides, who, with terror depicted in their 
looks turned to the traveller, and told him that they 
lad fallen upon a dangerous spot. The retreat chosen 
by them was known as the Valley of Vipera, and the 
Arab visitors besought them to leave it in all haste. 
While the traveller was yet undecided how to act, an 
old Arab bade them vubserve closely the shrubs and 
herbage by which they were surrounded. There, 
swarming and writhing amid the reeds, they beheld, 
to their horror, a multitude of reptiles of many strange 
kinds, while others were to be seen interlacing their 
scaly forins with the stems of the mesmoras and 
bananas. It was difficult to conceive how the travellers, 
during the short time even that had elapsed from their 
entering the thicket, had escaped being bitten by the 
snakes, which were literally so numerous that one 
could hardly put down his foot without treading on 
them. 

Soon, however, the presence of the intruders seemed 
to irritate the writhing denizens of this lovcly garden 
of the desert. IJlissings were heard in every direction, 
and also that dread rasping sound produced by the 
scales of serpents as they intertwine with each other. 
Besides the ceraster, or herned viper, the traveller ob- 
served many other snakes of strange and undescribable 
varieties, some of them of the most brilliant and metallic 
hues, and over six feet long. 

A piercing cry, followed by the plaintive bellowing 


of camels, now fell upon the ear of the affrightew 


traveller. A panic seized upon the whole caravan, the 
followers of which, men and beasta, all took to flight, 
dispersing themselves in every direction away from tile 
fatal water-course. The camels, which had already 
lain down to rest, now rose up, suddenly terrified at 
the cries of the first one of their number bitten by a 
snake, and, heedless of the calls of their drivers, ficd 
wildly away. In the confusion, some of the men and 
women trod upon serpents hidden in the grass, and 
were bitten; and then the cries of human beings and 
beasts blended into one great, heart-rending wail, 
which went far and wide over the desert. 

Twenty men and women were bitten, and twelve 
camels. Two of the latter, which were struck in the 
muzzle by the serpents, as they stretched out their 
long necks upon the grasa, to rest, died; the others 
were saved by prompt cauterization. The human 
sufferers were submitted to similar treatment; their 
wounds being seared with red-hot reaping- hooks, and 
then steeped with a lotion prepared from alkali: some 
of which, diluted with water, they were directed to 
swallow. Notwithstanding every care, however, several 
of them died, suffering the most intense pain. 

The singular preventive remedy prescribed by the 
Arabs was tried in some of these cases, but, it is need- 
lees to eay, without success. Three teeth of a veno- 
mous serpent are enclosed in a little pill of pounded 


herbs, and three pin-points in another, and the patient 


swallows both. Then, having soatcd a band of camel's 
hair in the juice of the same herbs, the native quack- 
doctor binds it round the patient's knee, where it is 
left for three days, at the expiration of which time, if 
the patient still lives, he is put through the further 
ordeal of applying a red-hot coal to his tongue, by 
which process the cure is supposed to be effeciually 
completed, 


THE MAPHOON, OR HAIRY CHILD OF AVA. —* 


CapTAIn Henry YuLF, of the Bengal Engineers, ac- 
companied the mission sent by the Government of 
India to the Court of Ava, the capital of the Birman 
Empire. The gallant officer saw at Ava the celebrated 
Maphoon, or hairy child, of which monster he givcs 
the following description :— 

“The whole of Maphoon’s face was more or less 
covered with hair. Ona part of the cheek, and be- 
tween the nose and mouth, this was confined to a 
short down, but over all the rest of the face was a° 
thick silky hair of a brown colour, paling about the 
nose and chin, four or five inches long. At the ala 
of the nose, under the eye, and on the cheek-bone, 
this was very fully developed, but it was in and on the 
ear that it was most extraordinary. Except the ex- 
treme upper tip, no part of the ear was visible. Alt 
the rest was filled and veiled by a large mass of silky 
hair, growing apparently out of every part of the ex- 
ternal organ, and hanging in a depe:dent lock to 8 
length of eight or ten inches. The hair over her fore- 
head was brushed £0 as to blend with the hair of the 
head, the latter being dressed (as usual with her coun- 
trymen) 4 la Chinoise. It was not so thick as to con- 
cecal altogether the forehead. The nose, densely co- 
vered with hair as no animal's is that I know of, and 
with long fine locks curving out and pendent iike the 
wispe of a fine Skye terrier’s coat, had a most strange 
appearance, The beard was pale in colour, and about 
four inches in length, seemingly very soft and silky. 
Poor Maphoon’s manners were good and modest, her 
voice soft and feminine, and her expression mild and 
not unpleasing, after the first instinctive repulsion was 
overcome. Her appearance rather suggested the idca 
of a pleasant-looking woman masquerading than that 
of anything brutal. This discrimination, however, was 
very difficult to preserve in sketching her likeness, a 
task which devolved on me to-day im Mr. Grant's ab- 
sence. On an after visit, however, Mr. Grant made a 
portrait of her, which was generally acknowledged to be 
most successful. Jer neck and arme appeared to be 
covered with a fine pale down, scarcely visible in some 
lights. Ifer husband and two boys accompanied her. 
The elder boy, about four or five years old, had no- 
thing abnormal about him. The youngest, who was 
fourteen months old, was evidently taking after his 
mother. There was little hair on the head, but the 
child’s ear was full of long silky floes, and it could 
boast a moustache and beard of pale silky down that 
would have cheered the heart of many a cornet. In 
fact, the appearance of the child agrees almost exactly 
with what Mr. Crawfurd says of Maphoon herself as 
aninfant. This child is thus the third in deseent ex- 
hibiting this strange peculiarity; and in whis third 
generation, asin the two preceding, this peculiarity 
has appeared only in one individual. Maphoon has 
the same dental peculiarity also that her father had,— 
the absence of the canine teeth and grinders, the back 
part of the gums presenting merely a hard ridge. 
Still she chews pawn like her neighbours. The King 
offered a reward to any man who would marry her, 
but it was long before any one was found bold enougb 
or avaricious enough to venture.” 


Srncutarn.—It is eaid that the rose of Florida, the 
most beautiful of flowers, emits no fragrance ; the 
bird of Paradise, the most beautiful of birds, gives no 
songs; the cypress of Greece, the fincst of trees, yielda 
no fruit; dandies, the shinicst of men, have no sense; 
and ball-room belles, the lovelicst creatures in the 
world, are very often ditto— only more so! 


Honey.—Tioney is a kind of sugar seereted by the 
nectaries of flowers, and sucked by the bee into ito 
crop, or honey-bag, where it undergoes some slight 
changes, and is then deposited in the comb. Honey 
varies much in quality, especially in its aroma, accord- 
ing to the climate and soil; but more particularly the 
flowers from which it is gathered. The honey which 
the bees collect in the mountains of Trebizond, from 
the flowers of the Azalea pontica, possesses very dele- 
terious properties, Travellers in Brazil have also 
suffered all the symptoms of poisoning after eating 
honey collected from a certain plant In America, 
honey gathered from a bean-field, or from wild thyme, 
is held in high esteem. The finest quality ts that 
which is allowed to drain from the oomb; and, if 
obtained from hives which have never swarmed, it is 
termed virgin honey. When of good quality it is 
liquid and viscid, but nearly transparent. having a@ 
peculiar but agrecable odour, and a very sweet taste. 
Diluted with water, it undergoes the vinous fermen- 
tation, and hydromel or mead is produced, 
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ROSALIE RATHBORNE; 
OR, SIN AND SORROW. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “POCTOR POMEROY,” “ALONE IN THE 
WORLD,” ETU., ETC. 


CHAPTER VITI. 
MISTRESS CAMELTORD IS STILL VERY BUSY. 


Rosauie struggled with all the strength of a most 
determined will to survive the husband whom she 
was made to mourn as dead, and she succeeded. 

Not for herself did she cling to life, but for her 
boy—her little Arthur—whom her death would 
have rendered entirely an orphan. 

Mistress Camelford had well calculated—had car- 
ried Rosalie to the very extremest point of human 
suffering which the poor girl could endure and live; 
and when she had seemed about to yield, and seek 
within the grave rest for her tortured heart, tran- 
quility for her distracted brain, then would Augusta 
place the little baby, Arthur, within his mother’s 
arms, and Rosalie would fecl all the force of an 
appeal which seemed to spring from love for her, 
but which only a revenge, not yet fully gratificd, 
had in reality dictated. 

But Rosalie would be aroused once more to a 
knowledge of the tie which yet should hold her to 
earth, and would feebly moan : 

“Yes, yes, you are right, Augusta, and I thank 
you. It cannot be permitted to mo selfishly to die ; 
J must live, for Iam a mother!” And then, as she 
strained her cliild to her bosom, would come a flood 
of tears, to save her o’ercharged heart from 
bursting. 

If Rosalie had possessed no child, Mistress Camol- 
ford had not dared to proceed with her as shé had 
done; for certainly, as that terrible woman felt 
well assured, the wife would have sunk beneath tho 
blow; but the mother would survive, further to 
endure. 

Without a heart herself, yet had Mistress Camel- 
ford well known how to test the strength, and to 
wlat point would be capable of endurance, the 
heart of poor unhappy Rosalie. 

Months flew by, and Rosalio was pronounced by 
Augusta to have recovered almost entirely her 
strength and spirits. Mistress Camelford had a 
purpose to answer in saying that, as, indeed, she 
ever had in all she said and did; but nothing could 
be more false than the assertion, for Rosalie crept 
«bout the old rambling mansion a mere shadow of ber 
former self, on those occasions, and they were very 
rare, when she could be induced to quit, for a short 
while, that dreary wing of the house which she 
elill inhabited, and where she would sit, hour after 
hour, with her child upon her knee, at whom she 
strove to gaze, with eyes made almost blind by tears 
so constantly shed for the calamity which, in truth, 
had fallen upon them both; for though now, hap- 
pily, unconscious that he was fatherless, would he 
not be made, in after years, to feel how heavy was 
the loss he had sustained? Rosalie feared it, and 
her sad presentiments were not to deceive her; the 
very worst of them was to be far, very far more 
than realized—to a most unhappy destiny had been 
born poor little Arthur, the sols comfort now of lis 
widowed mother, and who alone had reconciled her 
toa life it had been better, pe:haps, that she at 
once had yiclded up. 

The weak mind always of Sir Jonas Rathborne 
had been now rendered almost entirely imbecile by 
the many serious disturbances with which, of late, 
it had had to contend ; more than ever was he now 
@ puppet in the hands of his wily niece. 

He was growing so like a child again in mind, 
that no impression could be very lasting with him. 
Certainly he had grieved that his daughter's hus- 
band was dead; had been terribly afllicted while 
Rosalie had seemed so like to specdily follow her 
husband to his grave; but when he saw that, at 
last, she was recovering—believed that her grief 
was leseening—then he, too, rallied, and fell back 
again into all his old ways, such as they had been 
before so many events had crowded upon him to 
startle him from bis humdrum existence. 

That, naturally, poor, weak minded, Sir Jonas 
had a great love for bis daughter, we have had more 
than one proof; but his affection for her was soon 
made to slumber again. Mistress Camelford would 
afford her uncle’s thoughts small chance of resting 
long on any other than herself—least of all on 
Rosalie. 

It was now, to Augusta, a task more easy than 
even-before—little difficult as sho had always found 
it, to lead the Baronet the way that she would have 
him travel; indeed, he had become so docile, that 


now he was as easily driven by her as led; she had 
but to coax him, for need of coercion never was 
there any. 

Sir Jonas Rathborne—littleas he would have be- 
lieved the fact—was no longer master of kis own 
house ; the very domostics scarcely troubled them- 
selves to obey his orders—while they were very du- 
tiful to Mistress Camelford, whom they feared, and 
would fly to serve Rosalie, whom they loved. 

Augusta had become not only mistress of the 
Baronet’s house, but governed its master also, If 
sho beckoned him, he followed; or did she but 
point the way that she would have him go, away 
went he as he had been directed. 

The Baronet no longer breakfasted so very early, 
as had been, we know, his custom formerly. His 
niece had lately discovered—that is, since her con- 
trol over Sir Jonas had grown to be complete, and 
without limit—that her health would no longer per- 
mit her to rise so early, and she suggested that her 
uncle, now that years were growing fast upon him, 
would bo better also for longer rest than it had 
been his habit with which to indulge himself. 

The Baronet would, he said, follow her sugges- 
tion ; he was, in truth, although he had no thought 
of it, obeying a command. And so oneimportant and 
settled habit of the Baronet’s life was broken down ; 
others were yet to beinterfered with, and Sir Jonas 
would be stirring, in his own room, remaining there 
till had arrived the hour which Augusta had con- 
sidered would be the most fitting one for breakfast, 
which Sir Jonas was now, always, almost fainting 
before he could obtain. 

But his poor niece was not very well; and, besides 
that, the Baronet was quite certain that she would 
undorstand and decide on what was best for. hin— 
far better than could he for himself—Augusta was 
such a clever woman ! 

And the Baronet was right; Augusta was a very 
clever woman !—the greater was the pity, since she 
had chosen so terribly to misdirect the energies of 
her prolific mind. 

We now find poor Sir Jonas Rathborne seated at 
the breakfast-table, very greatly needing his morning 
meal, but waiting to commence it for the arrival of 
his niece, who would be with him no sooner than 
it should please her, and who was totally without 
fear of scolding from the Baronet, formerly, as we 
have seen so exacting and so irascible concerning 
punctuality at his breakfast-table. 

But Mistress Camelford had changed all that! 

Rosalie had, for a long time, breakfasted only in 
her own wing of the mansion, and all thought of 
reproof on that subject had long passed from her 
father’s mind; not alone because of Rosalie’s suf- 
fering state, but also, and more particularly, because 
Augusta had suggested that it was necessary ler 
cousin should ke so indulged. 

No servants were permitted now, nor had they 
for a long time been suffered by Mistress Camelford 
to wait around the breakfast-table, because that lady 
would have no eye to watch her movements, nor ear 
to listen to the cajolerics with which she so plenti- 
fully showered tho poor, weak-minded, and ridicu- 
lously credulous Baronet. 

Mistress Camelford, on entering the breakfast- 
room, on this particular morning, and rather later 
even than now was usual with her, found Sir Jonas 
looking vacantly and listlessly from one of its win- 
dows—that very window from which Arthur Gres- 
ham had escaped when Augusta had been 60 
revelling in the certainty of his capture. 

But Sir Jonas had not been thinking of that 
event, nor indeed of anything, except that he 
wanted his breakfast, and wished that his niece 
could be a little more punctual; and when at Iength 
she sailed into the room, it was with the eager glad- 
ness, the glee which a hungry child would display, 
that he received her. 

“Forgive me, dear uncle, if I have kept you 
waiting,” Augusta grandly said, as she took her 
uncle's offered hand, and just touched his cheek 
with her cold, thin lips. 

The Baronet begged to assure her, poor man, that 
it was not worth talking about—the delay had given 
him a greater appetite; that was all the harm which 
had resulted. 

Augusta allowed her uncle to satisfy the first 
great cravings of his hunger without disturbing him 
with further specch, and then she said : 

“ You must blame Rosalie that I have kept you 
waiting, uncle, for my visit to her this morning 
was made to be a longer one than usual.” 

“Oh! indeed!” mumbled the Baronet, eating 
away —‘‘and—and how is the poor girl, this 
morning?” he asked, but with no particular in- 
terest in his tone. 


“Well! — very well indeed —her health and 


spirits improve now every day,” Augusta replied, 
as unblushingly as falsely. 

The Baronet was, of course, glad to haar that, 
and said that his daughter had fought through er 
great sorrow much better and faster than he had 
believed wonld be possible to her. 

Next Sir Jouas asked concerning the litt!s 
Arthur, of whom he was very fond, indeed, and re 
ceived also a good account of his grandson, 

A servant brought into the room, and laid upon 
the breakfast-tablo, a letter which had just arrived 
for the Baronet. 

“From whom comes it? what is it about ?—jrs? 
look, will you, Augusta 2?” Sir Jonas said; and such 
of late, almost to a word, was his constant speecn 
when letters arrived 1 him. 

But vow, almost berore the Baronet had com- 
meuced his stereotyped speech, Mistress Cameliord 
had broken the seal of his epistle, and havirg 
gianced at its signature, started from her choir, and. 
turning ber back upon the Baronet, procecded 
sileutly to read the letter before she would commu- 
nicate its contents to her uncle. 

Wheu she had finished its perusal, her thin Ure 
curled with a sinister, but well-satisfied smile. 

“Well, well, Augusta?” Sir Jonas mumbled, in- 
qnirinely. 

Mistress Camelford turned again towards ber 
uncle, and said, calmly aud quietly,—“ This letter 
is from Clarence Hartley.” 

“ Bless my soul!—bless my soul!" exclaimed the 
Baronet. 

“At length heis really about toreturn,” resumed 
Aucusta; “and will, beyond all doubt, he writes, 
be swith us again even within the next fori- 
nicht.” 

“] shall feel ashamed to mect him,” the Baronet 
said, dolefully. “Ile will return with the con- 
viction that Rosalie soon will be bis wife, and will 
bo made wretched by the destruction of all his 
hopes.” 

“But why might not Rosalie now become bis 
wile?” dropped suggestively from Mistress Came)- 
ford’s piuched-up lips. 

“Por two substantial reasons,” the Baronet ex- 
claimed, and looking the surprise he felt at tLe 
words which his niece had just uttered. 

“Let mo heor them,” Augusta said, in a way 
which amounted toa command. 

“Well,” preceeded Sir Jonas, “in the first placa, 
Clarence Hurtley would not wed Rosalie now ths 
she is a widow; and in the next place, if he would 
Rosalie would not consent to exter into second 
nuptials.” 

Mistress Camelford smiled—her usual, and mcs 
peculiar s:uile. 

“T will commence with your last objection.” 
Augusta very quietly said. “Ros marrisce 
with Arthur Gresham was of such brief duration, 
that, now her husband is no more, but for their 
child to remiud her of its truth, her past unics 
would soon xppear to her as though it hod never 
been—and young as still is Rosolie, you, necle 
would do Ler a very great wrong should yea 
p rinit her to sacrifice her whole future life to the 
memory of aman for whom, in wedding, she com- 
mitted a sin avainst the father who had confided in 
her duty and obedience.” 

“Weill, certainly — Rosalie’s love for Arthti 
Gresham would, no doubt, like the man who had in- 
spired it, soon be of the past,” the Baronet said. “ But 
then,” be continued, “there yet remains the most 
important, and irremovable obstacle to her marriage 
with Clarence Hartley—that gentleman has, as you 
know, Augusta, most dignified notions, and having 
sued for the hand of Rosalie Rathborne, would fee} 
himself insulted should Rosalie Gresham be offered to 
him—it is not the widow of the artist to whom he 
was so great a friend that Clarence Hartley is now 
returning with the hope to marry. 

There was a pause, and Mistress Camelford paced 
silently twice across the room; then, closely ap- 
proaching the Baronet, and sinking her voice almoss 
to a whisper, she said, quickly : 

“Why, to Clarence Hartley, might not my cousin 
still continue to be only Rosalie Rathborne !” 

The Baronet was shocked—the very idea of sach 
unworthy deception was, he said, mest horribls, 
most revolting to his every notion of truth and 
honour—and sneering contempt was on the face of 
Mistress Camelford, but that expression the Baronet 
was not suffered to behold. 

If fairly and honourably a marriage between hie 
daughter and Clarence Hartley could now be brought 
to pass, it greatly would rejoice him; the Baronet 
had no hesitation to confess that ; because Clarence 
Hartley was of good ancestry, of unblemished name, 
and lastly, and by no means the least of his virtues 
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in the estimation of Sir Jonas, possessed almost 
incalculable wealth. 

Yes, decidedly the Baronet was very sorry that 
this match was now impossible, for his own for- 
tune, not vastly great, would now have to be shared 
between his daughter and his niece—or rather, his 
niece could have but at most a third of it, for there 
was now Rosalie’s child, his little grandson, to pro- 
vide for—poor Sir Jonas mumbled on—but if 
Rosalie could have become the wife of Clarence 
Hartley, that gentleman would have scorned to ac- 
cept a money portion with his bride, he had declared 
go, and no oath more sacred than the pledged word 
of Clarence Hartley. ‘And then, you know,” the 
Baronet concluded—t you know well, Augusta, 
how giadly I would have bequeathed to you my 
entire fortune.” 

“ It is not wealth for myself which I am secking,” 
Augusta exclaimed, with a most intensely virtuous 
air, “ but happiness for my dear cousin Rosalie.” 

‘Noble creature!” exclaimed the Baronet, very 
deeply effected by the generous and most unselfish 
sentiments which his niece had but that moment 
expressed. 

Augusta proceeded to improve her opportunity. 

“T will show you, uncle, how this marriage might 
be—and it must be!” very firmly and decidedly said 
Augusta. 

Then she drew her chair very close to that of the 
Baronet, aud fora full hour argued with him on the 
matter iu question—that is, she made her uncle 
believe that she was arguing with him, but he was 
permitted scarce a word, and she, strictly speaking, 
was dictating and commanding obedience to her 
good will and pleasure. 

Such as they were, however, her reasons had 
made of the Baronet a convert to her wishes—at 
least, he said so; and for the sake of his conscience 
it must be hoped that that which he expressed, he, 
in good truth, believed. 

At last, both rose from “their chairs; the confe- 
rence was about to terminate. 

“You have pledged your word, uncle, to act in 
this only es J shall direct ?” 

“ Oh, should he ever come to know!” shuddered 
the Baronet. 

“I will make that next to an impossibility,” 
Augusta said, resolutely. “ But if, indeed, one day 
he should by some strange chance, which had been 
overlooked and unprovided for, learn the little trick 
that had been pliyed upon him, his great love for 
oo would compel him to pardon and forget 

t. 
' The Baronet shook his head doubtingly. 

And Augusta had spoken that which was the 
Very opposite of her most earnest belief—a practice 
with her by no means uncommon: she had spoken 
also agaiust her most earnest hope. 

“The opposition which, from Rosalie, I am cer- 
tain at the outset to encounter, shall not,” said 
Mistress Camelford, with a dignified benevolence, 
“ for one moment, dishearten me in the resolution 
I have formed to make her wealthy and permanently 
happy.” 

“ Good creatare—good creature!” Sir Jonas me- 
ohauically mumbled. 

“ All lesk of you is, first to speak to Rosalie, 
and to tell her that for her own special good it is 
necessary she should obey me in all I may com- 
mand of her, and that appeal from me, to you, her 
father, would avail her nothing—you will promise 

«me that!" concluded Augusta. 

The Baronet did not immediately reply, and 
looked il] at ease, and nervously fidgeted about the 
room. Did he feel that he was about to doom his 
daughter and his daughter's child, and was his 
better nature struggling with him to save him, in 
his old age, from a shameful crime! 

If that were so, his better nature was to suc- 
sumb; its feeble goodness could not cope with that 
yower for evil which Mistress Camelford repre- 

~eented, 

The Baronet was now completely subdued to 
‘her wil] and authority, was, in short, a poor im- 
becile, and Augusta’s very slave; and loathe how 
he might, the task which was sect him, dared not, 
for his life, to revolt against his mistress. 

Mistress Camelford waited for that promise from 
her uncle which she had just solicited that he would 
give her; looking the while disdainfully and scorn- 
fully towards him, as he pottered, mumbling and 
nervously shaking, about the room; and when she 
had, as she considered, afforded him ample time for 
decision concerning her request, repeated it, not in 
the same honied voice as before, but in loud and 
abrupt tones, which caused the poor old Baronet to 
tremble and to stammer forth, that whatever she 
chose to command, that would he do. 


“Both you and Rosalie will, before long, be 
forced to own the very heavy debt of gratitude 
which I shall make you owe to me!” Augusta, re- 
turning to hor smooth and oily way of speaking, 
said. “And from you, dear uncle, for your share 
in this business, I shall ask no more than you 
have already promised, except that you will be gi- 
lent always concerning it, and will not, under any 
circumstances, attempt to recall that permission 
which already you have given me to act in all things 
relating to the matter now in hand precisely and 
enly as it shall please me!” 

Somehow the Baronet was glad on this occasion 
to escape as quickly as possible from Augusta's 
presence, and to hasten to his own room, and if 
sufficient coherency of thought were left to him 
for that, to reflections which would prove to him 
the reverse of consolations. 

Mistress Camelford, on the morning following tke 
conversation with her uncle, which we have just 
related, called together all the servants of the house, 
several of whom had lived with the Baronet for 
very many years, arranged with them for their im- 
mediate departure, and summarily dismissed them 
without assigning any reason for what, to them, 
was @ most puzzling proceeding. 

All she condescended to reply to their {nqufries 
and remonstrances was, that if they believed she 
was acting without proper authority in this matter, 
they could appeal to Sir Jonas; but not one of them 
did appeal to him, they were too well aware of Mis- 
tress Camelford's influence with, and power over 
the Baronet, to venture on such a step. 

The old servants had not been gone an hour, 
when their places were supplied by a new set, who 
could not possibly know anything of the affairs of 
those for whose service they had been engaged — 
and the servants who had now come amounted to 
not half the number of those whom Augusta had 
just before dismissed, and amongst whom was not 
Laura Hutchinson; the services of that worthy 
confidant were now more than ever necessary to 
her mistress. 

Clarence Hartley arrived, as he had promised that 
he would, and was welcomed with much warmth 
by Mistress Camelford; and the hearty welcome 
which she gave him was in perfect sincerity, for 
was he not the instrument which she required for 
the completion of that vengeance which long since 
she had commenced. 

The Baronet’s reception of him whom he had 
long before accepted as his daughter's future hus- 
band, was rather perplexing to that gentleman ; for 
Sir Jonas fidgeted and muttered words which were 
very indistinctly pronounced, and so could be but 
very imperfectly understood. 

Clarence Hartley was inclined to suspect from his 
manner that the Baronet had a wish to recall the 
promise he had given to the suitor for his daughter's 
hand, and was about to ask Sir Jonas if that were 
indeed so, when Augusta, probably comprehending, 
the intention, contrived, with very little trouble, to 
get rid of her uncle, for that time ;—and he, on his 
part, was very glad to be so dispensed with ;—and 
Mistress Comelford then entreated of Rosatie’s lover 
to spare her uncle as much trouble as he possibly 
could, concerning the preliminaries of a marriage 
which she hoped soon to know completed, and 
which he might rely on her to forward by every 
means within her power,—for poor Sir Jonas, she 
said, was breaking very fast; his mind, indeed, as 
Clarence Hartley had, no doubt, already perceived, 
had greatly weakened, and was fast becoming a 
perfect wreck. 

Clarence Hartley was thus relieved of the fears 
he had begun to entertain, and in the future consi- 
dered the Baronet as a mere cypher, and addressed 
him with only the few polite words which it was 
absolutely necessary he should speak, when he 
chanced, which was very seldom, to encounter his 
future father-in-law. 

There was one very necessary piece of informa- 
tion which Mistress Camelford must acquire. 

“Have you heard lately from your friend, the 
artist?” Augusta, with little show of interest, in- 
quired. 

“Poor Gresham—yes!” replied Hartley; “ he 
has written to me from Florence that probably. he 
shall for a long time remain in Italy. He is fast 
acquiring wealth and renown, for which, as he 
tells me, poor fellow, all his longings have ceased 
since heavy calamity and sorrow have fallen upon 
him.” 

“ And he has not said,” Mistress Camelford re- 
marked, very pityingly, “ what are the woes he has 
been made to suffer ?” 

Augusta knew that Arthur had not been explicit 


to his friend, concerning what she herself bad 


wrought, or Clarence Hartley had not now been 
where he was to ask the hand of Rosalie. 

“No; he has written to me nothing more than I 
have stated to you, madam,” Hartley answered, to 
Augusta’s last question; “except, indeed, that, per- 
haps, some day in the far future—if euch for him 
there should be—he might give me those parti- 
culars of which now the mere thought was almost 
madness to him !” 

And Arthur Gresham was no more mentioned 

then, nor between these two, till long years had 
elapsed. 
“Was Rosalie in perfect health, and would he be 
permitted now to see her?” Hartley presently 
asked ; and Mistress Camelford responded that her 
dear cousin had been suffering a long and painfal 
illness; but Hartley should certainly, on the next 
day, be received by her—Augusta could safely 
promise that ! 

Hartley was, of course, greatly grieved to learn 
that Rosalie had so suffered, and was now more 
than ever anxious to behold her, and to learn from 
her own lips that he was not distasteful to her; and 
for that day took his leave of Mistress Camelford. 

Almost before he could have quitted the house, 
Augusta had reached that snug apartment of the 
almost deserted wing of the mansion in which we 
were first introduced to both the cousins. 

Rosalie was seated there sadly and disconsolately 
now, the little Arthur playing at her feet, and only 
he, since her husband's supposed death, possessed 
the power to extract from her a smile; yet very 
faintly and sad, and very rare, were the smiles 
which her child, for whom alone she had consented 
7 live, could, by his infantine gambols, win from 

er. 

How precious to the heart of the poor mother 

was ber little Arthur, there can be no necessity to 
say; it was more than love, it was an idolatrous 
worship, which each day grew and etrengthened. 
A very lovely boy, healthy and. robust, was little 
Arthur Gresham; aud day by day was growing, 
so, at least, it wasa mournful pleasure to Rosalie 
to believe, more and more like to his poor, dead 
father. 
The child so doated on by its mother, was detested 
by Mistress Camelford, and her hatred for the boy 
was increased by that which fed his mother’s love 
for him—Augusta had also perceived how very like 
to his father the child was growing. 

The noisy little Arthur, now, as Mistress Camel- 
ford entered her cousin's apartment, crept hastily 
closer to his mother. and then was atill and silent; 
his large eyes fixed with an affrighted look, and as 
if irresistibly fascinated by the cold, glittering, 
steel-like orbs, which were gazing down upon him. 

Little children will not be deceived by hollow 

smiles, and love that is but seeming; quick are 
they to detect and expose hypocrisy — pretended 
love deludes not children, however creduleus they 
may become when older grown. 
Rosalie lifted little Arthur to her lap, and threw 
her arms around, and held him closely ; but still 
his head was turned towards Mistress Camelford, 
and still were his large, and now widely opened 
eyes fixed with the same affrighted expression 
upon her face. 

“Certainly he is a charming little fetlow,” Au- 
gusta said, with pretended admiration, still looking 
fixedly in the face of Rosalie’s boy. 

“Oh, how I love him!" the poor mother ex- 
claimed, her arms tightening around the little 
Arthur, with a convulsive pressure, which the 
young gentleman appeared to consider somewhat 
inconvenient. 

Very strange was now the expression on Mistress 
Camelford’s features. 

“Yes, I can understand that,” dropped marmur- 
ingly from her lips, “ he must be a great comfort to 
you now ?” 

“ My only one on earth,” was faintly uttered by 
Rosalie, and tears, always 60 ready to flow, sprang 
into her eyes. 

Mistress Camelford bit her thin lip until it nearly 
bled—she was thinking of how she herself had been 
deluded into the treacherous hope that one day all 
a mother’s pride and happiness would be hers, and 
that she, and not Rosalie, would bold to her heart 
a baby-boy that should resemble Arthur Gresham. 

“It would be to promise nothing, should I say 
that I would give my life to save my darling boy s 
pang,” very earnestly exclaimed Rosalie ; “ for now, 
save for this dear child’s sake, how utterly worthless 
has my life become. I live but for him, prepared 
always for any sacrifice that may be asked of me, if 
only heaven will not rend him from my arms.” 

She bowed her head, and gazed as if entranced 
into her little Arthur's face, and Mistress Camelford 
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p.ced the rovi, as was her custom when unwontedly 
excited, and ber face was glowing with the smile of 
ap intense satisfaction. 

Soon, however, Augusta advanced again towards 
Rosalie, and, with great seeming tenderness drew 
little Arthur from his mother's arms into her own ; 
an exchange to which Rosalie’s boy was not slow in 
expressing his objection, by screaming, and striving 
to break from his present captor, to return to the 
arms from which he had just been snatched. 

“ Little pet, I shall not hurt you!” oxclaimed 
Augusta, laughingly; but little Arthur drew no 
sort of comfort from an assurance which he saw, 
although his mother was not permitted to do so, was 
belied by the terrible expression which darkened 
every feature of that wicked woman's face. 

“ Why does he express such noisy reluctance 
always to my caresses!” Augusta cried aloud ; and 
then wondered to herself whence came the wonder- 
ful instinct which thus could warn a child against 
his foe. 

Mistress Camelford summoned little Arthur's 
nurse, aud gave him to her care. 

“ Take him away!” said Augusta. 

Rosalie was about to utter some objection to her 
cousin’s command; but, before she could speak, 
Mistress Camelford continued, very pleasantly — 

“ You must, indeed, spare him for a little while, 
Rosalie, for I have something rather important to 
say to you.” 

Rosalie then nodded her assent to the nurse, and 
little Arthur was carried from the room. 

Mistress Camelford seated herself before Rosalie, 
and said, abruptly : 

“Clarence Hartley has returned; was, indeed, 
in this house not an hour since.” 

Rosalie perceptibly shivered at the mention of 
his name who had been the best and truest friend 
to her husband. 

Augusta perfectly understood her cousin’s present 
thoughts; it is needless to say that she had no 
«ympathy with them. 

= Clarence Hartley will be here again to- 
rp el Augusta resumed, “and you must see 

m. 


* Indeed, I would rather not,” said Rosalie. “To 
converse with him would be very painful to me, 
aud perhaps to him also.” 

“Oh, but you must seehim!” Augusta authori- 
tatively exclaimed; then, beholding the surprised 
expression that sprang to Rosalie’s face, she re- 
membered that it was yet too soon to throw aside 
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her mask, and so changed again her voice and 
manner. “You make me impatient with you, 
cousin,” she resumed. “ Why should you thus 
mope your life away.” 

“You can ask me that, Augusta!” said Rosalie, 
surprised and hurt. 

“Iam speaking for your own good,” Augusta 
continued, endeavouring to seem the personification 
of the most perfect candour “ Why should you 
not see Clarence Hartley ?” 

“He would, I doubt not, speak to me of— 

——” Rosalie faltered, and Mistress Camelford 
completed the sentence for her, by saying, ‘‘ Your 
late husband ?” 

Rosalie’s head drooped. 

“Clarence Hartley will not do that,” continued 
Augusta, “ for the simple reason that he knows not 
that you have been married to Arthur Gresham ; 
and listen, Rosalie—” and Augusta crept closer still 
to her cousin’s side—“ it is your father’s wish that 
Hartley should continue ignorant of that fact.” 
oa And, wherefore?” Rosalie, greatly astonished, 

ed. 

“ There is good reason, wherefore, and the reason 
shall soon be told to you,” replied Augusta. 

Left to herself, Rosalie vainly strove to divine the 
motive of the strange request which had been made 
to her ; rightly believed that not from her father, 
but from Mistress Camelford herself, had it ema- 
nated, and had a dark foreboding that some new 
calamity was lowering above her own head. 

The next day she was compelled to see Clarence 
Hartley. His manner with her was calm, as she 
had always known it—no word of his affection for 
her did he speak, nor of his hope that she would 
soon become his wife. 

That he was silent respecting all this arose, no 
doubt, from the fact that he had not been left at all 
alone with Rosalie, for Mistress Camelford quitted 
them not a single moment. 

Rosalie, after a very brief interview, pleaded that 
she was weak and suffering, and entreated that she 
might be allowed ‘to retire—of course, her request 
was instantly granted. 

Both Mistress Camelford and Clarence Hartley 
felt perfectly satisfied with the result of the inter- 
view which had just taken place. 

For Mistress Camelford—she had succeeded in 
causing her cousin to appear before Clarence 
Miartley, and he had been suffered to retain his 
belief that she was still Rosalie Rathborne—that 
was all which Augusta had needed, and it would 


not matter to her now if those two met not again 
until that wedding day which she was perfectly 
determined should arrive, and before many more 
weeks had passed. 

Clarence Hartley was well pleased with the 
result of his meeting with Rosalie, because he attri- 
buted her emotion to the knowledge he of course 
supposed her to possess, that it was her future 
husband with whom she was conversing; and, 
besides, the delicate state of her health, so clearly 
evident in her pale face and faltering step, would 
have been ample excuse for any coldness in her 
manner towards him, if such there hadbeen. But 
it was rather the reverse with her, for Rosaliv’s 
heart had warmed to him, she had been glad to 
converse with him, for had he not been esteen€d 
and loved by Arthur Gresham ? had he not been the 
first and last, and best friend of her poor dead 
husband ? 

It had greatly surprised Clarence Hartley that 
Rosalie was clothed in rather deep mourning attire, 
and he seized the first opportunity which offered to 
him to ask of Mistress Camelford the cause of her 
cousin’s sombre habiliments. 

“Oh!” said that lady in reply, “the death of a 
young friend—a schoolmate of Rosalie’s. My poor, 
dear cousin is of a very affectionate nature, and 
took the loss of her young friend very wuch to 
heart—Indeed,” Augusta added confidently and pity- 
ingly, “it was that sad news, I am certain, which 
was the first cause of my cousiu’s illness—even 
now prolonged, I am equally certain, by dwelling 
on the memory of her young friend’s death.” 

Pity for Rosalie’s sufferings, and admiration for 
that tender affection which had been their primary 
cause, together mingled in the breast of Clarence 
Hartley. And he thought, “She who can so well 
love a friend of her youthful days, will not be with- 
out devotion for the husband who will strive un- 
ceasingly to merit her affection.” 

“She will soon now cease to sorrow for that 
which is past and irreparable,” Augusta said, with a 
very significant look towards Clarence Hartley, and 
he was flattered, and smiled, and asked of Augusta 
if she were certain that her cousin had no aversion 
to the lover who now offered himself for her accept- 
ance. 

“Iam perfectly convinced, ” Mistress Camelford 
replied to that i inquiry, “that Rosalie likes you very 
well indeed; in fact, long since, and more than 
once, she has said as much to me.’ 

Hartley, as has been already said, was never very 
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demonstrative in his feelings and his passions; 80 
he now merely took, and gently pressed Augusta's 
gand, in token of his gratitude for that which she 
aad just told him; but Mistress Camelford well un- 
derstood that in his heart Rosalie’s lover was 
sharmed and delighted. 

“Yon must avt expect that before her marriage 
with you,” Augusta proceeded to say, “ you may be 
eble to draw from her a coufession of her love for 
you; she is as little demonstrative a3 yourself, Mr. 
Hartley.” And Augusta laughed; and a very plea- 
gant laugh, thought the man with whom she was 
now conversing. But she does love you; be satis- 
Ged that I confess it for her, and ask her not in her 
own person to say as much, for you would, in that 
case, drive her from you, and it would, I assure 
you,,occasion some considerable trouble to coax her 
back again.” 

Ciareuce Hartley had known, he said, that Rosalie 
was of very timid and reserved dispositiou, but had 
not been quite prepared to hear all that concerning 
er which Augusta had just related. 

“ She is a poor, sensitive flower,” Augusta said, 
with an apparent feeling, which bighly pleased Cla- 
rence Hartley, whose admiration for this wicked 

ite was every moment iucreasing—so easily 
ean ekilfully canning women baiile tho wiscst 
man’s perspicacity. 

“ Yes, a poor, sensitive flower,” repeated Mistress 
Oamelford, “is my cousin, Rosalie. You must be 
kind and f with her, Mr. Iartley, for she 
would shrink and wither before a rude blast. She 
ts a wife for eanshiny days,” and Augusta smiled 
once more, “and you must take care, Mr. Hartley, 
how you suffer clouds to darken your matrimonial 
dorizon.” 

Clarence Hartley promised everything, and, as 
we have heard, he was a man who kept the promises 
he made. 

Mistress Oamelford wished, she said, that Cla- 
rence Hartley should not return to see his ltosalie 
until a few weeks had passed away, and his future 
wife bad thrown aside her mourning dress, and had 
recovered entirely from that illness, and from those 
regrets for her lost friend, which had together so 
shattered poor, fragile Rosalie. In the meantime, 
Augusta would write constantly, every day, indeed, 
te ber cousin’s lover, and every word would faith- 
fully report that Rosalie should say respecting him. 

Augusta did write every day to Clarence Iartley, 
end as it would not have answered tiie lady’s pur- 
pose to inform him of that which ber cousin bad 
zeally said in reference to him, Rosalie was made to 
wtier a thousand fond words, of which she had never 
even dreamed; and certiinly, if even it had been 
possible that she could think them, in no case would 
they bave been spoken. 

But they answered tho purpose for which they 
had teen writteu—they kept Clarence Hartley con- 
teutediy for some weeks from Nosalic, and caused 
ais iove for her to deepen aud grow stronger each 
siftceeding day. 

It was about a fortnight after the interview last 
described, that Mistress Camelford suddenly and 
very abruptly, said to hor consin,—" Have you not 
understood, Rosalie, that Clarence Hartley is desi- 
cous that youshould become his wife—that, ia short, 
ae is the husband whom your father loug siuce had 
resolved that you should marry, little thinking how 
im possible, for that time, you had reudered such au 
event.” 

“ And for all time!” exclaimed Ros:lie, very de- 

* Why go, since you are now a widow ?” Augusta 
said, very quietly. 

“It was not as a widow, that Mr. Hartley sought 
me long since; it is not as a widow that Le uow 
onours me with his preference,” urged Hosalie. 

“ However that may be, no matter,” coolly con- 
tinued Mistress Camelford, “ you must becume tho 
wife of Clarenco Hartley.” 

“TI shall never again become the wife of any 
man,”. tosalie with great earnestness said. “ The 
all of love which my heart could ever know, now 
liss entombed with him who first evoked it.” 

To which Augusta replied, by repeating, and in 
the same cold mauner, that which she had just be- 
fore pronounced : 

“ You must become the wife of Clarence Hart- 
k 

“You insult me, Augusta,” Rosalic indignantly 
evied “and I will appeal to my father to protect me 
trom you.” 

“You would but waste your time and words,” 
Mistress Camelford, with a mock smile. 

Aud Lusalie believed as Mistress bad 

“There is no help for you,” pur-ued Augusta, 


with caloulated cruelty; “you must forget Arthur 
Gresham——” 
“ Never!—Oh! nevor!” Rosalie, weeping, inter- 


sed. 

“Well, remember him then, as much as you 
please,” sneered Augusta; “ but whether he be for- 
gotten or remembered by you, will little affect the 
destiny which I—yes, I—have carved out for your 
future; and,as I have already twice repeated to 
ile —you must become the wife of Clarence Hart- 
le 

“I woald die first!” Rosalie exclaimed. 

Mistress Camelford chuckled derisively, and 
then, without another word, she turned from Rosa- 
lie, and in her usual majestic manner, sailed from 
the room. 

“Oh! terrible woman!” Rosalie mentally ex- 
claimed ; “ but formidable as she is,"—ran the poor 
girl’s thoughts,—“ she will be powerless in this, to 
bend me to her wish. Let her kill me; better that 
—oh! far better, than those second auptials to 
waich so wickedly she would force me!” 

Aad Rosalie believed that she fully comprehended 
why her cousin was endeavouring to compel her to 
a second marriage. “She is striving to secure for 
herself my father’s entire fortune,” Rosalie said, to 
hersdlf. And that was true, but was not, as she ima- 
gined, the whole truth, was but the least revolting 
portion of it. 

“Yes, sooner would I die!” Rosalie repeated ; 
and then, remembering, shuddered at the words she 
had twiee spoken. 

“What have I said ?—my little Arthur !—come 
what may, I must live!—I will live !—and suffer all 
tbat may befall, for his dear sake!” 

She turned into an adjoining room, that she might 
comfort her tortured heart by gazing on her little 
son. She flew to the cot in which, awhile before 
she had left him sleeping—but, he was not there— 
the cot was empty. 

At that very moment, the child’s nurse entered 
the room, 

“ Where is little Arthur ?—what have you done 
with him?” Rosalie eagerly and excitedly de- 
manded. 

The nurse was as astounded almost as her mis- 
tress. She had, she said, seen the child soundly 
sleeping in his cot, scarcely a minute beforo. 

Like lightning flashed the terrible truth on Rosa- 
lie’s brain! 

Madly she flew through passages that seemed to 
her as they would never end—along the cold, stone 
corridors, down narrow, winding stairs till she had 
reached her cousin’s most private apartment, into 
which she wildly dashed. 

Augusta was seated there, a book before her, 
which to all appearance she had been quietly read- 
ing—but Rosalie saw nothing, cared for nothing of 
that—her eyes flew rapidly round the room with 
the hope that she might be in time to recover her 
child—she was almost crazed, or she would not 
have thought to find him there. 

“ Arthur—my darling boy!—where is he? 
What have you done with him?” raved Rosalie ; 
then stood, with eyes staring wildly, and panting 
and gasping like a stag at bay, awaiting her cousin's 
answer, 

Mistress Camelford rose slowly and steadily from 
her chair, and with not a feature ruffled of her most 
evil face, said, very calmly and quietly: 

“ You will see him again, Rusalie, when you have 
become the wife of Clarence Hartley—and not till 
then, do wuat you may!” 

(To be continued.) 


Tre love of nature is a help to holiness. Revive 
within those who have wrought folly the remembrance 
of sounds and scenes in which they delighted with in- 
nocent delight, and you show them that they have been 
with God, aud God with them. 


INVERTED GLASS OF WATER.—Wipe a wine glass 
perfectly dry; then pour water into it until it is quite 
full. Now take a card, carefully place it on the top of 
the water, and press it on the top of the water, and 
press it on the rim of the glass. If this be cleverly 
done, there will be no air bubbles between the curd and 
the water; and if the glass be very full, this can be 
with certainty accomplished. Now dexterously turn 
the glass upside down, keeping the fingers cm the card 
the while. This being done, the fingers can be re- 
moved from the card, and yet the water will not run 
out, nor will the card fa!l away, owing to the pressure 
of the air upwards on the card, and there being no air 
within the glass. If the glass, still inverted, be placed 
on a dish, the card can with care sometimes be slipped 
away, and yet no water will run out. In this way you 
may hand a glass of water to a friend, but he cannot 


remove it without spilling the whole, 
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A GHOST STORY. 


Tue following account, extracted from the “ Diaries 
of a Lady of Quality,” of what was long considered 
even by highly intellectual persons, a supernatural in- 
cident, will serve as a proof to our readera that ghost 
stories, however seemingly well authenticated, are 
capable of easy explanation, from naturel and ordi- 
nary causes, when the circumstances are fully known. 

At a meeting of the Literary Club, at which Dr. 
Johnson, Mr. Burke, and several other eminent cha- 
racters of the day were present, it was observed that 
an old gentleman, who had never missed one of the 
meetings of the society, was that day absent. His,ab- 
sence was considered as the more extraordinary, be- 
cause he happened to be president thatday. While 
the company were expressing: their surprise at this 
circumstance, they saw their friend enter the room, 
wrapped in a long white gown, his countenance wan 
and very much f.llen. He sat down in his place, and 
when his friends wondered at his dress, he waved his 
hand, nodded to each separately, and disappeared from 
the room without speaking. The gentlemen, sur- 
prised at this circumstance, and determiaed to imvesti- 
gate it, called for the waiter, and asked whether any- 
body had been secn upon the staircase fed to 
the room where they were sitting. They were an- 
ewered that no person had been scen efther to enter 
the house or to mount the stairs, and that both the 
staircase and the entrance had been eonstantly filled 
with comers and goers. Not satisfied with this, they 
sent te the house of the gentleman whom they had 
just seen, to inquire whether he had bem ont. His 
Tesifience happened to be very mear the eoffec-house 
where they were, and their messenger immediately re- 
tarned with the following melancholy intelligence : 
their friend had died about ten minutes before, of a 
violent fever, which had confined ‘him entirely to his 
bed for several days. ; 

Some of the most eminent men of the clab gave 
themselves great pains to discever the imposition 
which it was thought had been practised epoen them ; 
others firmly believed that their friend's ghost had 
actually appeared to them; and the latter opinion was 
confirmed by the total failure of all inquiries. All 
their efforts proved vain to remove the veil of mys- 
tery which hung over this transaction. At last they 
determined to remove the club to another part of the 
town, entering at the same time into an engagement 
never to reveal the circumstance which had occasioned 
this change. 

Many years afterwards,as Mr. Burke was sitting at 
dinner with some friends at his own house, he was 
told that a poor old woman, who was dying in an ob- 
scure garret in the midst of the greatest wretchedness, 
had just said that she could not die in peace unless she 
could reveal a most important secret to Mr. Burke. 
This summons appeared so like a fraudulent means to 
extort money, that Mr. Burke refused to go. In a 
short time he received a sccond and still more pressing 
message, and at the eame time, such an account was 
given of the poor creature’s extreme poverty and 
misery, that his compassion was excited, and he deter- 
mined to go, in spite of the earnest entreaties of hia 
friends, who etill feared for his safety. They accord- 
ingly watched in the little obscure alley, eaw him 
ascend the staircase which led to the garret in which 
he was told that the poor woman was living, and re- 
minded him that succour was at hand. 

Mr. Burke soon returned. He told his friends that 
he had found everything as it had been represented; 
that the old woman had died after telling him a very 
extraordinary circumstance, which had given him 
great satisfaction. He then related all the former 
part of the story, and added that the dying woman 
had confessed that she had been guilty of a neglect 
which had cost an unfortunate man His life. She 
said that upon her death-bed, she was determined to 
make all the atonement in her power, confess her 
error, and had therefore requested his presence, know- 
ing him to be the most intimate friend of the de- 
ceased. She also said that some years before, she was 
nurse to a gentleman who was ill of a dangerous fever, 
and named Mr. Burke's friend. On a@ particular day, 
which she named, she was told by the physician that 
the crisis of the disease was that day to be expected, 
and that the ultimate issue of the malady would very 
much depend on the patient’s being kept perfectly 
quiet at that moment, which could only be done by 
incessant watching, as the delirium would run very 
high just before. In that case the physician directed 
that the patient should be forcibly detained in bed, aa 
the least cold would prove fataL He therefore or- 
dered the nurse not to leave the room upon any ac- 
count the whole of the day. The nurse added that in 
the afternvon of that day a neighbour had called upon 
her; that seeing the gentleman perfectly quiet, she 
had ventured to leave the room for ten minutes 
when she returned, she found ber patient gone. In a 
few minutes he returned, and expired immediately. 
When she heard the inquiries made, she was well 
aware what had given birth to them, but was at that 
time prevented by shame froin couicssing tne truth. 
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ANOTHER CHRISTMAS GIFT. 
With No. 21, consisting of 24 pages and 8 illustrations, 


uow is 
RESENTED, GRATIS, 
A vew and original 
SET OF QUADRILLES. 
Oomposed by O D. Morne. 
Tllustrated in the first style of the art. 
The commencement of a new tale of entitled, 
THE MISTRESS OF HAWK'S CRAG. 
Ly the author of “Twenty Straws,” “Woman's 
Worth,” &c. 
Illustrated by E. Corsoup, 
Two Full-page Engravings, illustrating 
1. CHRISTMAS PASTIMES. 
2."“WHY, MARY MUST BE ASLEEP;” OR, RE- 
TURNING FROM THE CHRISTMAS PARTY. 
Te continuation of 
ROSALIE BATHBORNE. 
Illustrated by Patan. 
PORTRAIT OF MBS. E. WINSTANLEY, 
Authoress of “ Bywemty Straws,” €3. 
The popular Romance, 
BLUE BELLS OF SCOTLAND. 
filustrated by Wixson. 
LADIES AGES. 
: ‘lustrated with Patterns of Needlework of the newest 
‘ushions., 
ONE PENNY, with SUPPLEMENT, GRATIS. 


ANOTHER PRESENT NEXT WEEK. 
No. 22, consisting of 24 pages and 10 illustrations, to be 
published on Wednesday, December 28th, will contain 
‘Lue continuation of 
THE MISTRESS OF HAWE’S CRAG. 
Illustrated by E, CorBourp. 
BLUE BELLS OF SCOTLAND 
Illustrated by 
POOR GENEVIEVE, 
Illustrated by Huarp. 
BOSALIE BATHBORNE 


VIEW OF SPEZZIA, 
“SALLORS AT REST,” 


Also ® 


PORTRAIT OF SIR FITZROY Y, 
AND 
NEEDLEWORK PATTERNS, 
With which wiil be 
GRATI 
AN ELEGANT NEEDLE-WORK PPLEMENT. 


A HANDSOME CHRISTMAS GIFT. 

Part I, II, 111, and IV, price 6d. each, of BOW BELLS, 
containing 456 pages of original letter-press, and 177 
illustrations. With which is 

PRESENTED, GRATIS, 

TWO Beautiful Coloured Pictures of THE CHILDREN 
IN THE WOOD, and DICK WHITTINGTON AT 
LUIGHGATE. By L. Huarp. 

FOUR Flezant NEEDLE-WORK SUPPLEMENTS. De- 
signed by Parisian Artists. 

TWO New and Original SETS OF QUADRILLES. 

AND Four Splendid Steel Engravings of the PARTS 
Nl Designed and executed expressly for BOW 

¢,* The Four Parts will be sent, ca’riage paid to any 

part of the Kingdom on receipt of 23. 6d. in postage- 


elamps. 
London: J. Dicks, 313, Strand. 


‘THLE CHILDREN IN THE WOOD AND DICK WHIT- 
TINGTON AT HIGHGATE. 

Hanvsome gilt frames for the above beautiful Pictures 
fiven with Nos. 1 and 15 of this Journal, price 2s.-each. 
olaple and gilt, 8s., complete. The trade supplied with 
mouldings, at George Rees’, 57, Drary Lane, and 34, St 
Alartin’s Lane. Established, 1300. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

To our Susscrisers.—Bow Betts end Tax Pexxy 
LUSTRATED WEBKLY News sent post free to any part of the 
United Kingdom for three penny postage stamps. Persons 
ecishing to subscribe for a quarter, so as to receive Bow 
and Tae WELKLY ILLUsTRATED News through the 
(CBS, 


post, may remit @ subscription of 3s. 3d. to Mz. Joun 
at the Office, 818, Strand, 


All letters intended for the Editor, to be derected thus: 
to “The Editor of Bow Be.is:""—those for the Publisher, 
to Mr. Joun Dicks, No. 313, Swand, W.C, 


In no case will rejected manuscripts be returned to their 
cuthors, who ave therefore requested to keep copies of them. 


*,* Persons to subscribe for a Quarter, so as to 
receive the publication through the post, may remit a@ gub- 
scription of 2a. 2d., to Mr. John Dicks, at the Office. 


A Susscriper.—A to clean fur or ermine was 
No. 36, and to dye feathers all sorts of colours 
in No. 8. 

C. B. (BristoL)—A clergyman can choose his own clerk 
without consulting the charchwardens. 

M. O. K.—Acts of Parliament can be obtained at Han- 
sards’s Parliaggentary Paper Office, Parliament Street, 
Westminster. 

T. Srensti—No author ever sends a tale in shorthand 
toa periodical, Most jouraals allow remuneration to their 
contributors, 

Dick Wuitimeton. — We should not recommend a 
cotton-operative to emigrate to any part of America at 
present. 

A Conxstant Susscriser.—Eruptions of the skin some- 
times urise from poverty of the blood, as well as from an 
unheu'thy fulness, 

Our PorticAL CoRRESPONDENTS.—We cannot possibly 
undertake to answer all the queries put to us by those 
correspoudents. Some wish us “to point out the faults of 
the verses" if we decline to insert them. In some cases 
this would occupy balf acolumn. Other writers beg that if 
we reject their effusion we will “ state the reason why.” But 
a3 We someumes receive thirty or forty specimens a week, 
tt would be rather tedious to give thirty or forty reasons 
ot the kind. In a word, our poetical friends must take it 
for grauted that the non-appearance of their compositions 
vfier the lapse of a reasonublo time is a proof that they 
410 “ declined, with thanks.” 


Cnrarave O.—Tt will be seen that we have added a new 
feature to our journal, by the introduction of a column of 
charades, riddles, and various puzzles, for the amuse- 
ment «f our young friends. At Christmas time the ap- 

arance of such a column is most seasonable; and we 

ope that those readers who feel interested in it will help 
us to sustain its spirit in the mode set forth in the proper 
place. If this be done, the column may be rendered the 
most interesting one of the kind ever introduced into any 
periodical; and we believe that the readers of Buw Bells 
are just the very ones to make it so. 

A Recent Susscriser.—There is always a notification 
in the proper place relative to the Fashion Plates. 

T. N Sena your address, and we will auswer you 
through the post. 

J.C. Declined, with thanks. 

E. J. W.—The plays you name will be published in due 
course in “ The British Drama.” 

E. G.—You would be most indiscreet to put in an exe- 
cution under the circumstances you mention. 

C. A.—You should consult a surgeon relative to the 
contracted knee. We do not know what you mean by 
“ Alcyone.” If you had sent us your address, we could 
have forwarded you by posta catalogue of the works 
published at our office, 

A Constant Reaper.—A very long receipt was given in 
No. 10, Old Series, for stuffing birds as specimens. It is 
too long for us to re t it at present. 
ane M.—A for chilblains was given in 

(Roscommon).—The bookseller in your 
town is not supplied direct from our office: he should 
therefore complain to the agent from whom he obtains his 
percel We issued as many pictures of Whittington as 
numbers of Bow Sells from our office: and therefore, you 
see, it is clearly not owr fault if any persons were disap- 


pointed. 
J. S. R.—We regret our inability to give you any infor- 


‘} mation or advice ia the case. 


Ceoartsronpents whose questions we are unable to an- 
ewer.—M. A. M.; Dick Wuittinatoy.: R. N. (Water- 


Tne Haxpweitina—S8. B, W.: may be much improved 
by practice.—Dorcas: very pretty and gentee!.—O. P. Q.: 
@ good commercial hand—P. P. E.: tolerably good. — 
@e.r-Tavont: good under the circumstances. — Down- 
©asT: a very good school-boy's round hand, but not @ com- 
mercial one. 


ESSAYS. 
Hustoricat, Scientiric, axp Domestic. 


NECKLACES. 


NECKLACES were worn by both sexes amongst the 
most refined of those nations which the Greeks called 
barbarous, especially by the Fgyptians and the Per- 
sians. The ladies of Greece and Rome adopted them 
more particularly as bridal presents. 

In early days, the ¢implest kind was made of ber- 
ries, of glass, and of amethysts, strung together. The 
head of Minerva (engraved in “ Smith's Valuable An- 
tiquities ”) represents a row of drops hanging below 
the beads—the drops being arranged like rays, radi- 
ating from the centre, In Egyptian examples, golden 
lizards alternate with the drops. 

In the vicinity of Naples, a very ancient and ex- 
quisitely wrought necklace was dug up, having seventy- 
one pendants. “Three splendid gold oncs, found in 
Etruscan tombs, and eoeld by the Prince of Canino to 
the British Museum, consist of circles, lozenges, 
rosettes, and ivy-leaves; a heart being pendant from 
one of the centres, 

They were, oocasionally, made to resemble a serpent 
coiled around the neck of the wearer; as was the 
case with that given as a nuptial present by Venus to 
Harmonia, which was ornamented in so elaborate a 
manner that Nonnus devotes fifty lines to its descrip- 
tion. This famous necklace afterwards appears (in the 
mythology) as the bribe by which Eriphyle was tempted 
to persuade her husband 4o undertake the expeditien 
against Thebes. é 

“Their splendour, as well as their value, were en- 
hanced by the insertion of emeralds, and other pre- 
cioas «tones. Amber necklaces are mentioned by 
Homer; the clasps being ingeniously contrived. Be- 
sides a band encircling the neck, there were, at times, 
a second, and even a third, row of ornaments passing 
over the breast. “Very valuable necklaces were also 
placed as offerings upon the statucs of Venus, Mi- 
nerva, and other goddesses; being in accordance with 
the description of their attire given by Homer. 

In Britain, the earliest ornaments for the neck worn 
by ladies (as secn on monumental effizics) consisted of 
a double chain of gold—fine examples of which occur 
in the fifteenth century. During the reigns of Henry 
the Seventh and Eighth. it frequently assumed the 
form of a jewelled collar, with a pendant. Anne 
Boleyn appears in a simple row of pearls; and Queen 
Catherine Parr has a similar one, with drops banging 
at Intervals round her neck. The necklace of Queen 
Elizabeth consisted of emeralds, rubies, and amethysts, 
set in a beautiful gold filagree pattern, with large, 
pear-shaped pearls depending from each lozenge; 
added to this, her neck was decorated with long strings 
of pearls, festooned over the boson, and descending 
on either side, below the elbow, in tassels. 

A portrait of Lady Bedford, ig the same reign, 
exhibits a most magnificent one of lozenge-shaped 


jewels hanging round her shoulders, and gathered at | 


Queen Anne, of Denmark, wife of James the First, 
wore several round her neck. The great disptay of 
these ornaments ceased in the following reign, and 
totally disappeared during the intolerant days of the 
Puritans; nor were they afterwards scarcely ever worn 
in greater profusion than at present. 

The most remarkable incident, connected with neck- 
laces, to be found in the pages of history, occurred 
during the great French Revolution, and is known as 
“the affair of the diamond necklace,” in which the 
most infamous aspersions were cast on the character 
of Marie Antoinette, wife of Louis the Sixteenth. An 
intriguing adventuress, known as the Countess de La- 
motte, on her arrival in Paris, succeeded in gaining an 
introduction to the Queen, and to Cardinal de Rol.an, 
Grand Almoner to the King. She persuaded the 
Cardinal that she could gain for him the affections of 
the Queen (whom he professed to love, but who had 
quite an aversion to him) ; and she even iuduced a vile 
woman, named Mdlle. D'Oliva, to personate her Ma- 
jesty ata midnight interview with his Eminence, in 
the gardens of Versailles, in August, 1784. The 
Countess subsequently told him that the Queen was 
desirous of getting a magnificent diamond necklace, 
then in the hands of the Court jeweller; and that the 
purchase of this ornament (valued at an enormous 
price) would do much towards winning the Queen's 
heart—the money, however, was to be considered as 3 
loan. The Countess succeeded in getting possession of 
the necklace, which she pretended she had given to 
the Queen, and, for several months, kept the robbery 
concealed by producing forged bills and letters, appa- 
rently written by the latter, At length the plot ex- 
ploded, and, when the time for paymcnt arrived, the 
Cardinal, being unable to meet the demand, told the 
jeweller that he had bought it for the Queen; finally, 
a direct application of the jeweller to her Majesty 
awoke suspicion, and brought oa @ jidicial investiga- 
tion—resulting in the Countess and her accomplice 
being incarcerated in the Bastile. The Cardinal was 
then tried and acquitted, while the Countess was sen- 
renced to be whipped, branded on the shoulder, and 
imprisoned for life. Wer corporal punishment, owing 
to her desperate resistance, was one of the most 
dreadful scenes on record. Waving been incorcerated 
for two years, she escaped and ficd to London (where 
her husband had been living on the proceeds of the 
sale of the diamonds). After months of dissipation, 
the Countess was, one morning, found dead in the 
streets of the great metropolis—having fallen, while 
intoxicated, from a wivdow on the third story of her 
house. The Count survived her, and wrote a distorted 
account of the whole affair, continuing to defame the 


Queen. 


“WHY, MARY MUST BE ASLEEP!” 


AND there is very little doubt that every one of our 
readers will express the same opinion, if they turn to 
the engraving on our next page. There is the eldest 
son of the senior partner in the firm of Brown, Blunt, 
Bloggs, and Co., of Miucing Lane, pulling at the 
handle of the outer gate bell, and puffing bis ci_xr 
like steam. Old Brown himself has been shouting, 
“* House a-hoy !” until he’s as hoarse as the bass notes 
of a bagpipe, While Mra, B. looks just in that very 
amiable temper prelimiuary to giving Mary her dis- 
charge the very iirst thing in the murning. We pity 
Mary when she does wake up, and hurries down to 
open the outer gate. 

The second son of the senior partner of the afore- 
said firm scems to be tickled at something. Is it at 
the vain attempts of ‘‘ the governor "’ to make hitrself 
heard ? or is it at the quict bit of flirtation carried on 
between his sister Wilhelmina and the nice young 
man she met at the party, and whose way home was, 
of course—strange coincidence—directly past 
Lodge? The sisters, by their smiling faces, seein to 
think it ‘a decided case,” and Wilhelinina herself does 
not appear to object to that manly hand and arm pass- 
ing round her shoulder. ‘Tis warmer, and only to 
nestle in a little closer from the cold; and decidedly 
not, to hear herself called a “‘dear, delightful, little 
creature ''—not to hear him declare that he had passed 
the pleasantest night in his life in her agreeable society, 
and that he heartily wishes Mary may be another half- 
hour before she hears the bell. 

Well, joking apart, ’tisnota very pleasurable thing, 
after enjoying the evening at a friend's house in the 
suburbs of London, to come home through five or six 
inches of fresh-fallen snow, and find the servants all 
asleep, and to be kept waiting at the gate till all the 
warmth of the good cheer they have been enjoying 
has departed from their bodies. Of course, love will 
keep Wilhelmina and the polite young man warm, 
but there's the youngest pet of the senior in the 
B. B. B. firm. He can stand it no longer, and is 
having a good cry over it. But there, we shail catch 
cold ourselves, if we stand much longer looking at our 
unfortunate friends; and as Mary must be in her * frst 
eleep,” we are constained to hurry home ourselves, 


her breast, whence it is suspended in an elegant loop | fearing that we may Lb. placed iu the sume dilenima om 
to the waist. We are also tuld by Fairholt, that | arriving at our own cuburean Cuateaus 
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BLUE BELLS OF SCOTLAND. 
A SCOTTISH ROMANCE. 


CHAPTER 

- LOVE'S PAINS. 

Ir Archibald Macdonald had suspected for a mo- 
ment the reason which induced Maggie's flight from 
the mountains, his generous heart would at once 
have suggested the proper course to pursue; and 
in spite of the grief he would have caused her, he 
would have despatched her back to the Highlands. 

But he had not the remotest shadow of suspicion 
as to the truth. 

He imagined, naturally enough, that she had fol- 
lowed the army for the purpose of being with her 
betrothed. 

To this he had no objection, seeing that this 
fellow would soon be gone. 

Nevertheless, he resolved to speak to her. 

“ Maggie,” Le said kindly, as he took her hand— 
“Maggie, come and sit down with me, and let me 
tell you something.” 

He drew her geutly down beside him, still hold- 
ing her band. 

The poor girl sat down quietly—her cheeks suf- 
fused with blushes, her limbs trembling, her bosom 
heaving irregularly beneath her highland jacket, 
her whole form, indeed, proving the emotion which 
stirred her heart. 

“ Maggie,” said the outlaw, ‘you are here be- 
cause Mc Alpine is here?” 

The girl answered not. 

At least, not in words. - 

Her heart answered. 

If he could have seen that, he would have 
learned a secret which would have roused his breast 
to pity, if not to love. 

“ Your silence tells me I have spoken truly,” con- 
tinued Macdonald. “ Your feeling is natural, though 
eomewhat foolish. You have placed yourself in a 
position of great danger: and done so for one who 
is unworthy of you.” 

“Oh, no!” murmured the girl; ‘the one I love 
fs not unworthy !” 

‘So blind Love tells you,” said the outlaw; “ but 
I can prove to you he ia. Listen, while I tell you 
why he is here.” 4 

He told his story. ; 

The girl listened eagerly. 

Yet, did she love? 


The reader knows she did not. 

She listened because she loved Archie Mac- 
donald; because it was his voice which spoke; be- 
cause his eyes were fixed on hers; because he was 
near her; because his hand held hers; because each 
intonation of that voice—each pressure of that hand, 
sent a vibration through her very soul. 

He concluded abruptly. 

She was gazing on the ground as he spoke. 

“ Now,” he said, seeing that she made no reply— 
“now can you think him worthy of your devotion ?” 

The girl caught at this as at a harmless chance of 
deception. 

“No!” she said; ‘‘he is a double-dyed traitor! 
T love him not! I have never loved him! 1 came 
here to watch over my father!” 

Archie eyed her fixedly. 

So fixedly, that her bright, blue orbs sank, and 
the blushes mantled again to her cheeks. 

“ You are not telling me the truth, Maggie !” he 
said, smiling; “ but never mind, so that Mc Alpine 
is not the one you are here to see, I am satisfied. 
Of course you will return with us to Perth.” 

If at this moment she had expressed her thoughts 
she would have said: 

“ Whither you go, I go also.” 

But she answered only: 

“If you promise not to betray me, Mr. Mac- 
donald—if you promise you will not betray me to 
my father, I will do as you bid me.” 

“Tn one thing you can materially assist me.” 

A pleased smile passed over the girl's face. 

“T will do anything to serve you!” she an- 
swered. 

‘You are sure you do not care for this man ?” 

“T hate him!” 

Archibald gazed at her in surprise. 

“Why, then, did you so long suffer him to be- 
lieve in your betrothal ?” 

The girl avoided his gaze. 

7 That is my secret!” she said; “let me keep 
it. 

Then she added: 

“Tell me the service you require of me, Mr. 
Macdonald.” 

‘I wish you to watch this mau, and assist me in 
detecting his treacheries.” 

“ I will.” 

“Shall you make yourself known to him” 

“T did not intend to.” 

“Why not?” 

“He would betray me.” 


“Surely not; he professes to love you!” 
“Yes, but he is jealous.” 
Of whom ?” 

“That I cannot tell; but never mind, I wilt 
chance his anger.” 

“ Reveal yourself to him, then; when you have 
done so I will tell you more.” 

He then rose, helped her up, and after kissing her 
hand, quitted her side. 

The girl walked slowly away with a bosom 
agitated with conflicting emotions. 

She loved him so intensely, that the very idea of 
being in the same spot with him was happiness. 

A strange, uncertain, bewildering kind of happf- 
ness, be it said; for she knew that he loved Helen 
Forfair, and she feared that he never would eveu 
hear of her own humble affection. 

As she passed away towards the circles of men 
pacha round the fires, she met her betrotbed 
over. 

He was keeping guard. 

“Who goes there?” he cried. 

“St. Andrew, for Prince Charles!” returned the 
maid, firmly. 

Then, as he stepped aside to let her pass, she 
laughed lightly. 

“Do you not know me?” she said, 

He stopped, puzzled. 

“No,” he answered. 
member that voice.” 

He caught her by the arm, and drew her into the 
light of the fire. 

Here his eyes wandered in bewilderment, rct un- 
mixed with fear, over the exquisite form of the 
girl, displayed to advantage by ber wild dress. 

“ Maggie!” be murmured. 

“ Yes — Maggie.” 

“Why are you here?” he muttered. “Do you 
not know that if you call me by my name! am 
lost! 

“I have not done so. I will call you Macfar- 
lane” 

“ But why are you here?” 

“ That I may be near you and my father.” 

“Say, rather, to be near Macdonald!” 

‘Who is not here.” 

“ He soon will be. But tell me, how did you re- 
cognise me in this disguise ?” 

“I know you too well to be deceived,” she 


“Yet, stay, I should re 


answered, “and now I have answered your 
| (aestions, answer mine. I will begin by putting 
iv you the same question as you put to me.” 
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THE KINW'S CAVALRY FALL INTO A SNARE 
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“ What is that ?” 

“You know what I mean 2?” 

“T do not!” 

“J will repeat it then—why are you hero ?” 

‘Che het blood mounted to Macfarlane’s cheeks ; 
bit the dark night screened him. 

Maggie did not sce, therefore, the crimson tido of 
surging up over features. 

Jor a moment he did not answer. 

procceded. 

* JT will reply for you. 
BomMe one.” 

“ 'Chese are harsh words, Maggie,” returned her 
lover. 

“They are true, nevertheless.” 

“ Not so, dear Maggio,” he said, curtly. “ There 
is no one here whom it is my interest to betray.” 

Yes—the Pretender!” 

“ ile is no enemy of mine; why should I betray 
iin 

‘-T have asked you questions—you ask others in 
return. Ido not know why you should betray the 
Pretender; but probably it would be for tho sake 
of money. If, however, as you say, you are not 
here to act tho traitor, why are you here in 
?” 

* Because I had to pass through the enemy's 
fines, and I feared detection.” 

“Why, then, did you leave the band of the 
Macdonald ?” 

‘The traitor could not answer. 

“ You catechise me too much, Maggie,” he said ; 
“T will not reply further. Be assured I am here 
Leoause I believe my duty warns me to bo here, 
aud, rvemember, if I find you betraying me, I shall 
thiuk of nothing but the fact that you are a 
traitor. 

With these fow words he resumed his sentry-like 
walk to and fro. 

The girl attempted no further speech with him, 
but walking towards the tires, gat down near a 
group of men who were preparing supper. 


CHAPTER XL. 


TAKING THE FIELD. 


Tr might certainly have been surmised with reason, 
tliat after the disastrous failurcs which had met the 
aris of the old Pretender, his son would have been 
loth to try his fortune in so hazardous @ venture as 
the raising of an English rebellion. 

But it was not so. 

‘he glitter of a crown shines through all dark- 
ness and difficulty; and there are always those who 
t:e ready to fan iuto a flame the lurking spark of 
ruyal ambition. 

Charles Edward, the Young Pretender, had been 
bred in the luxurious court of France, without par- 
takiug of its effeminacy. 

He was enterprising and ambitious; but either 
from inexperieuce, or a natural inability, he was 
quite unequal to the bold undertaking. 

He was long flattered by the rash, superstitious, 
and needy; he was taught to believe that the king- 
Com was ripe for revolt, aud that it could no longer 
bear the immense load of taxes with which it was 
burdened. 

He procured money, therefore, in France, and 
embarking for Scot!and in a small frigate, landed 
with the Marquis of ‘Tullibardine, Sir Thomas 
Sheridan, and a few other desperate adventurers. 

With them they brouglit arms for two thousand 
tren. 

‘hese two thousand men had now been supplied 
to him by Macdonald and others; and he proposed 
rccordingly to proceed at ouce to Perth, where others 
had promised to joiu him. 

On the evening befora tho proposed march, the 
Marquis of Tullibardine, Sir Thomas Sheridan, and 
others were with the Young Pretender in his ruined 
council-chainber. 

This was the consultation which the outlaw had 
suggested asa of deceiving Sir Jolin Cope, 
who was bow ip command of tho Win,’s forces; 
and whose informativun would be received, of course, 
through Macfarlane. 

A few minutes before the conference began, Ar- 
chibald Macdonald went in search of Macfarlane. 

found him talking to Mazgie. 

He approxched him stealthily. 

Macfarlane, when he heard the rustling fect, started 
in alarm. 

A traitor is always suspicions. 

When, however, he belield the supposed Joseph 
Hume, he recovered bis composure. 

Inunediately changing his manner towards Mag- 
gic, he said—“ Leave me now, boy. I bave some- 


You are here to betray 


thing of importance to communicate to my comrade 
here.” 

Maggie retired. 

Macdonald drew near. 

“ Macfarlane,” he suid, “the time has come!” 

“Por what?” 

“ For learning the plans of tho Young Pretender, 
and making our junction with Sir John Cope’s 
forces.” 

“ Does the army march to-morrow 2” 

“ Yes.” 

“Whither?” 

“That is what we have to learn. Come; they 
are even now engaged in consultation.” 

The two men then took their way towards the 
ruined chamber. 

Hero as I have said, the Prince and his chiefs 
were engaged in a sham council of war. 

Through the broad fissure in the rock the watchers 
could see the figures of the rebel leaders, and hear all 
that was said. 

The Prince was the first to speak. 

“Geutlemen,” he said, “the timo has at length 
come for action. To-morrow we march hence.” 

A murmur of approbation followed this speech. 

“ And what is our route?” asked Tullibardinoe. 

“Well, gentlemen,” continued tho Prince, in a 
low voice, as if fearful of being overheard, ‘ the 
enemy are now posted at Rodney Bridge. This I 
learned yesterday. My object is to march direct to 
London. This position, therefore, is a dangerous 
one for me, and must be flanked. We will, therefore, 
start at dawn towards Penley Castle.” 

“That is the best plan,” said Sir Thomas Sheri- 
dan; “ your Majesty has studied the country well. 
By taking the route you name, you will avoid all 
observation, and miss the enemy's outposts.” 

Much conversation of the same nature followed. 

Macfarlane listened eagerly. 

At length Macdonald plucked him by the sleeve. 

“ Let us go,” he whispered. 

“We have not heard all.” 

“Yes, yes; all that is important. Let us go, 
or they will cease speaking, aud hear our departure.” 

They passed away. 

At the eud of tho ruius they halted for a mo- 
ment. 

“ And now,” said Mucdonald, ‘our next move is 
to escape.” 

“ That is easy.” 

“ Not sv easy as you imagine.” 

“We know the password.” 

“That is very well; but you forget that no one is 
permitted to quit the camp at nigitt.” 

Macfarlane felt uneasy. 

Lis coward heart conjured up a scene of flight, 
pursuit, and capture, followed by the death of a 
spy. 

4 What do you propose ?” he said. 

“Leave tue thing to me,” said the outlaw, “I 
shall take you safely out of the danger. Come 
quickly.” 

‘Tus saying, he crept away amid the shadows. 

Macfarlane followed him. 

Many noticed them. 

But none pursued. 

Every one bad received his lesson beforehand, 
and knew how the traitor was being deceived. 

Just as they reached the out-posts, a manceuvre 
took place which completely paralyzed Macfarlane’s 
efforts for a moment. 

Tho man on guard raised a shrill cry, which was 
repeated on all sides, as if by a hundred echoes. 

Then the flash of fire-arms was seen, and the 
roar of musketry rolled away across the moor. 

“We are discovered,” cried Macdonald “ Ict us 
hide.” 

“No, no!” exclaimed Macfarlane, in a trembling 
voice, “let us rather fly and take ourchances. ‘Lo 
be found now, would be to meet certain death.” 

“Wo will take separate routes then,” said Blac- 
douald, “aud meet at Rodney Bridge.” 

With these words, he darted away amid the 
shadows, and was lost to view. 

Macfarlane rushed in an opposite direction, and 
ina few minutes had cleared the camp, and was 
rushing away towards Koduey Bridge. 

Macdonald, meanwhile, returned to the Council 
chamber, where Princo Charles Edward was eagerly 
awaiting him. ; 

“ Well,” cried the Young Pretender, “ is the traitor 
clear away 7” 

“ Yes, your Majesty,” returned the outlaw, “ yes, 
he is, by this time, on his way towards the bridge, 
where he expects to meet me.” 

The Prinee rose in haste. 


“Come then, gentlemen,” ho said, “ let us march. | ladders: 


Tae men are ready, | presume ¢” 


| 


#1, 1064. 
Tho Marquis bowed deeply. 
“They but await the signal, your Majesty,” he 
said. 

“ Give it, then; and let them bring me my horse? 
I am ready.” 

Tho Marquis withdrew. 

In another moment a cry like that of the night 
owl was heard. 

This was answered from various quarters; and 
cre a quarter of an hour had elapsed, the little 
army sct out upon its march, procecding, not towards 
Penlcy Castle, as Sir John Cope was informed by the 
treacherous Macfarlane, but towards Edinburgh. 

This city they skirted, and mado their way, by 
forced marches, towards Perth, which they eutered 
without opposition. 

The first act of the Young Pretender, on entering 
the place, was to issne a proclamation, naming his 
father King of Great Britain. 

This produced en enthusiasm among many, and 
when at length he quigted the place, the people, on 
all sides, flocked to his standard. 

With these reinforcements Charles Edward 
resolved to advance and seize Edinburgh. 

It was a clear, bright evening when the forces of 
the Pretendcr encamped within sight of Forfair 
Castle. 

Badly armed as tho troops werc, this seemed a 
favourable opportunity to remove their defects in 
this respect, and Sir Thomas Sheridan was dis- 
patched under a flag a truce, to demand the 
eurrender of all the muskets, cannon, and ammuni- 
tion in the fortress. 

Intelligence of the epproach of the rebel forces 
had been brought to Sir Andrew Forfair, by one of 
his tenantry, and being certain that an attempt 
would be made upon the place, he at ounce mado pre- 
parations for defence. 

As one of thé leaders of the King’s forces in 
Scotland, his castle had been made the repository of 
arms and materiel of war; and he was but await- 
ing the orders of his Commander-in-chief to march 
at once and form a junctioa with Sir John Cope. 

Sir Thomas Sheridan was received with extreme 
courtesy. 

Sir Andrew was very pale, but quite calm and 
collected. 

“Charles Edward,” he said, “ is here as a rebel. 
Had he been here as King of Great Lritain, I should 
still have refused to deliver up to him what hed 
been entrusted to me by another for another's use.” 

Sheridan bowed. 

“ Your sentiments are those of a brave and 
honourable gentleman,” he said, “ but in this case, 
Sir Audrew, it would be folly, mad rasluness, to 
adhere to them.” 

The Laird of Forfair paced the room in angry 
agitation. 

“T cannot help myself, Sir Thomas,” he cried, I 
cannot help myself. 1 will not—1 dare not commit 
such a breach of trust. No, sir; you must retura 
tothe Priuce, and tell him that I ain custodian of 
the property of others, and that property I must 
defend with my life.” 

“Bat remember, Sir Andrew, you have two 
danyhiters.” 

“What of them, sir?” 

“Is it right to submit them to the hazards of @ 
siege ?” 

“Tam obliged to you for your kind suggestion,” 
said Sir Andrew, “ but it is uscless. My iouour is 
concerned in this affair, aud when that is the case. 
ny children must take the same risks as myself.” 

Sir Thomas Sheridan saw plainly that any fur- 
tlicr parley was useless, 

He accordingly touk a couiteous leave of his fue, 
aud departed. 

A siege was a matter for which the Pretender's 
forces were ill-prepared. 

‘Lhey wero badly armed: had no cannon, and no 
nivans, therefore, of destroying the walls of the fur- 
tress. 

Yet the Prince did not despair. 

His men were brave and enthusiastic, and the 
neighbouring forests gave abundant mans for 
building ladders to scale the batt!aneuts. 

So Forfair Castle was invested on all sides, and 
its towers and ramparts were as if belonging to s 
city of the dead. 

The besieged saw the weakness of the becicgers, 
and excepting a sulitary sentry hero aud there, no 
one appeared on the battlements. 

Thus an entire diy passed without bloodshed, 

During this day, however, some of the Pre- 
tender's forces had been busily engaged in the wood 
hewing down treegy aud formivs them into reaga 
whilo others constructed a huge Latioring 
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On the morning of the second day, this lumber- 
ing machine was brought to bear against the great 
gute. 

But it was useless. 

Strong in itself, it was well barricaded; and it 
was found impossible to work long at it, in con- 
sequence of tho raking fire kept up by the carronade 
just above it. 

The defenders of the castle, though few in num- 
ber, wire brave and energetic, and they, of course, 
had the advantage over their adversaries. 

Again and again, the scaling ladders were planted 
agairst the wall, aud again and again were they 
cast into the moat with their besiegers. 

The Pretender began to despair of success. 

No time was to be lost. 

If he remaiued another day, Sir John Cope, who 
was now in full pursuit, would probably come up 
with him, and spoil his anticipated entry into the 
Scotch capital. 

It was while he was in consultation with his 
leaders as to the propricty of an attack by night 
that a messenger arrived in hot haste. 

“The Castle is on fire!” he cried ; “ the left wing 
is in flames !” 

The Pretender started up, and with his officers 
rushed out into the open air. 

The report was true enough. 

The flames had now got firm hold of their prey. 

They were licking up towards the sky in lurid 
tongues, aud rushing out through the narrow win- 
dows, iilumiuing everything—every tree, shrub, 
aud mountain peak—with a dull, red glare. 

It was a graud and beautiful sight. 

Yet it was a terrible one. 

Tor amid the roar of the flames was heard a 
hoarse murmur of voices; and then came the 
shrieks of frightened women, and slight oxplosions 
of guppowder. 

Iy this dilemma a messenger was despatched to 
the Castle to call upon the inmates to surrender : and 
to offer them succour and an asylum. 

For some time no response was made, 

How the fire originated no one knew: and it was 
quite certain that no one comprehended the extent 
of the danger. . 

All the efforts of the besieged were directed for 
some time towards this one spot. 

But in vain. 

The flames gained more and more; the domestics 
and tenavtry were driven gradually, but surely, 
into a more confined space, and at length, when all 
hope had abandoned them—when there seemed not 
even the remotest chance of saving the place, the 
gates were thrown open, and the panic-stricken 
band of servants and armed men poured forth. 

It was then discovered that Sir Andrew Forfair 
was missing. 

Jessie and Helen had been borne out by the 
steward and his son, and the Prince placed his own 
tent at their disposal. 

But their father was nowhere to be seen. 

The despair of Jessie and Helen was terrible to 
witness. 

They went down on their knees and entreated 
the Prince to save him; and with tears in their 
eyes, glanced round at the armed men to find a sym- 
pathizing face. 

There were many sympathizing faces; but no- 
thing could be done. 

The castle seemed now one huge sheet of flame, 
and no oue could tell where Sir Andrew was seen 
last. 

At length, on the brink of a window just below 
the lower battlements, appeared the figure of a 
nan. 

Around him rolled the dense smoke, behind him 
was a roaring mass of lurid flame, which was wreath- 
ing itself round the charred timbers, and darting up 
through the shattcred ceiling. 

This man was Sir Andrew Forfair. 

For a moment, the little army and the band of 
prisoners stood aghast. 

Then suddenly a man darted out from among 
them, scized a ladder, and, carrying it to the castle, 
rushed up to the rescue. 

Up, up—through smoke and flame, rushed the 
man. 

Up, up, through smoke and flame, the eyes of the 
followed him. 

Up, up, through smoke and flame, the hearts of 
Jessic and Velen yearned after him. 

It was all the work of a moment, and no one had 
time or thought of giving help. 

The window was reached—the old man was 
seized in the arms of his preserver and borne to the 
ground. 

A rosr of acclamation greeted their safe arrival 


amid the tents, where the half fainting man was 
taken into Sir Thomas Sheridan’s tent. 

After the proper restoratives had been applied to 
him, and he had somewhat recovered his senses, he 
looked around him, and seeing a dark figure stand- 
ing in the doorway, he said,-— 

“Is not that my preserver ?” 

- The figure turned round, and advanced towards 
im. 

“ Yes,” he said. “Do you not know me?” 

Sir Andrew glanced at him curiously. 

The light was muffled and uncertain. 

It was quite impossiblo to distinguish faces. 

“No,” returned Sir Audrew. “No, I do not 
know you, although your voice seems familiar to 
me.’ 

“Tt should—for my rame fs Archibald Mac- 
donald.” 

Sir Andrew turned away with a groan. 

“ Bettor far have left me to die where I was,” he 
said; “I would rather have perished, than have 
owed my life to you.” 

Archibald sighed deeply. 

“Time trics all things,” he said. “Some day 
you will be glad that I have it in my power to claim 
your gratitude.” 

With these words he quitted the tent. 


CHAPTER XII. 


TIE BATTLE OF PRESTON PANS. 


Tne fire died out as it had begun—suddenly, and 
left a dark and dreary space where there had been 
so brilliant, yet so terrific an illumination. 

Ere morning, therefore, the building had suffi- 
ciently cooled, to allow of the entry of the con- 
qucrors. 

Within it were found numerous stacks of arms, 
uninjured, which were at once seized. 

The prisoners were released on parole, with the 
exception of Sir Andrew and the Porsous, who were 
looked upon as prisoners of some consequence, and 
also the two daughters, who refused to desert their 
father. 

Sir Andrew Forfair, who was heart and soul 
against the cause of the Pretender, refused to give 
his parole not to act against him; and lie was there- 
fore informed that he must accompany the army as 
a prisoner. 

He reccived the intelligence with coolness, and 
even with satisfaction. 

The fact of his being a captive precluded the idea 
of dishonour, which he imagined would attach to 
him if he gave his word not to support the cause of 
the King. 

In permitting the daughters of his prisoner to 
remain in the army, the Pretender never fur one 
moment imagined that they would stay loug with 
them. 

He naturally imagined that Sir Andrew would Le 
loth to seo his children submitted to the rough 
usages of war. 

But in this he was deccived. 

In spite of the hurried marches, the harassings of 
the foe, and the thousand and one privations conse- 
quent upon war, the Laird of Forfair persisted in 
his determination. 

On the fourth day, the Pretender secing that 
there was no chance of his yielding, and every 
chance of a collision with Sir John Cope, demauded 
an interview with Helen and Jessie Forfair. 

“ Ladies,” he said respectfully, but firmly, “I 
had hoped that your father would have yielded ere 
this to what is but necessity. There seems no 
chance of it now; therefore I must request you will 
bame to me some spout where we can leave you in 
safety?” 

“Will Sir Andrew accompany us, your high- 
ness ¢” asked Helen. 

“ No; he cannot, fair lady, until he gives the re- 
quired promise, he must remain with me.” 

“ Why is this, your highness? Do you so fear 
the power of one man, then?” 

“Not so; but your father is too well informed, 
now, of our movements and our forces. The inufor- 
mation he could give is dangerous indeed ;” added 
the Prince, firmly. “Indeed, ladies, it is necessary 
for you to quit the tents. In every way the pre- | 
sence of women in the camp is inconvenient, and 1 
must, therefore, request that you will at ouce pre- 
pare to leave the tents. ‘Tell me, ladies, where 
shall we leave you?” 

Jessie and Helen consulted for a8 moment in an 
under tone. 

“At Raddock House, about a mile hence,” said | 
Jessie, at length; “there is a friend of my father's | 
who will givo us a ter:porary asylum. I will speak 


to Sir Andrew at once, and endeavour to persuade 
him to accompany us.” 

“Thank you, fair lady,” returned the Prince; 
“but remember that whether he consents or not, 
you must quit the camp!” 

Jessie aud Helen lost no time in secking their 
father. 

Their interview, however, was an useless one. 

Sir Andrew was determined to abide by his first 
rusolution, and thongh sorry to part from his 
children, he was glad to see them beyund the 
precincts of the camp. 

Relieved from what the Prince justly considered 
a burden, and from the Porsous; who gave the re- 
quired promise, the little army of the Pretendcr 
proceeded by forced marches towards Edinburgh. 

Sir John Cope, though he followed in the rear of 
the rebels, offered no resistance to them as they 
descended from the Highlands, 

The Liretender, therefure, entered the capital 
— opposition, and proclaimed his father 
cing. 

Although the Castle held out, and the rebels had 
no caunon to besicge it, this free entrance into 
Edinburgh gave them a kind of prestige, and the 
King’s forces, until reinforced, refused to atten.pt 
batile. 

Strengthened at leugth, however, by two regi- 
ments cf dragoons, Sir John Cope descended to 
Prestou Pans, a spot some twelve miles from the 
Scotch metropolis, intending ou the following day 
to attack tho rebels in the city. 

The scouts of the Young Pretender brought in- 
telligence of the movement, and ere evening closed 
over the spot, the rebel army hed left the city and 
marched against their antagonists. 

It was now that Macdonild gave a signal proof 
of his intelligence and cvurage, as well as the affec- 
tion with which he was regarded by his band. 

He sought an interview with the Pretender. 

The Prince received him cordially. 

He respected and esteemed his courage and 
devotion. 

“T have something to propose to your highness," 
said Macdonald; “which will win you the victory 
with the loss of but a few men.” 

The Priuce smiled. 

“If you could assure to me a victory, Mac- 
donald,” he cried, “ you could, indeed, ensure a 
triumph to yourself. Tell me what is it!” 

“ You are aware, in the first instance,” said Mac- 
donald, “that in cur army there is no cavalry.” 

“You allude to this asa disadvantage.” 

“No!” 

“ How so?” 

“Tt might be a disadvantage in some cases,” 
continucd the outlaw; “but in this case it is an 
advantege. Will you give me liberty to make 
certain preparations for to-morrow ¢” 

“What are they ¢” 

“T intend to furm a series of pitsinto which tie 
cavalry will fall. This will throw our enemies into 
disorder, and we will tlcn fall upon, and destroy 
them.” 

**Do as you please, Macdonald,” said the Prince. 
“T will trust to you. What you do, let me know 
before the dawn, that I may make the necessary 
dispositions.” 

‘The outlaw then left. 

In another half-hour the whole heath was alive 
with crceping things. 

No one in the Royalist camp could distinguish 
them. 

Tho wind was high, and the branches of the 
trees and shrubs were waving wildly to and fro. 

So they weut on with their work with enthu- 
siasm. 

One after another huge pits were dug—not very 
decp, but broad, with pointed sticks sticking upright 
in them. 

Over them was placcda thin layer of boughs and 
twigs. 

Thus it was almost a matter of certainty that 
the horses would full into them, and be spiked ag 
they fell. 

This line of pits was extcnded across the entire 
heath. 

between ench a spaco of some two feet wide was 
left. 

This was to enable the outposts of the rebel army 
to run in with safety, and thus act as a kind of 
decoy. 

Lhe morning dawned. 

As seon as the morning mists had rolled away, 
and the dusky heath was inundated by the first 
gleams of the twilight, the Enelish forees under Sir 
Juhu Cope moved forward to the attack. 

The commauder Lad heard cf the arrival cf the 
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rebel army when it had first spread over the heath ; 
but he had wisely deferred the attack uptil day- 
light. 

He was little prepared for his reception. 

He knew the rebel forces to be larger than his 
own ; but he also knew them to be undisciplined, 
and ill-armed. 

His surprise at their advance, therefore, was 
great, and not lessened by his beholding on the 
misty heath their outposts extending across the 
ground quite close to his own. 

He gave at once the order for the attack. 

A few shots were exchanged between the out- 


sts. 

” Then the rebels ran in, carefully passing along 
the narrow bridges of earth. 

Imagining that the enemy were flying, and see- 
iug some disorder among the rebels, Sir John Cope 
gave orders to his cavalry to advance. 

The drayoous rushed forward to the attack. 

No sooner, however, had they reached the pits, 
before the frail covering gave way, and men and 
borses were plunging in a confused and bleeding 
mass. 

The English saw they had fallen into a trap; 
but they rallied gallantly enough, and fired into the 
advancing host. 

But the rebels already saw victory before them. 

Elated by their first success, they rushed forward 
and destroyed the cavalry while struggling in the 

its. 
P Then scrambling over the prostrate bodies, they 
dashed in among the infantry, and carried dismay 
to the hearts of all. 

The battle lasted but a few moments. 

Before the sun had gilded the heather-bells, the 
royal troops had fled in dismay, leaving five hun- 
dred of their number dead upon the field. 

Had the Pretender taken advantage of this vic- 
tory, and marched straight into England, he might 
possibly have gained an immense number of adle- 
rents, and have destroyed, perhaps, the foundation 
of George II’s kingdom. 

But he had bad advisers. 

He returned to Edinburgh, according to their 
counsels, and indulged for a moment in the title 
aud style of a monarch. 

Against this oourse Macdonald strongly pro- 
tested. 

But in vain. 

There were those around the Prince whose inte- 
rest apparently was served by delay, and to the 
advice of these he deferred. 

“ If your Highness would but be guided by me,” 
eaid the outlaw, “ and march towards London, your 
army would swell by the way—you could pass un- 
opposed through the great towns, and before the 
King has time to gather forces to oppose you, you 
will become master of the capital.” 

“ You are sanguine,” returned the Prince. 

“1am, your Highness, if not to believe in delay 
fs to be sanguine. I am certain that delay is dan- 
gerous.” 

“No, Macdonald, delay will procure me addi- 
tional adherents.” 

So, indeed, he seemed to believe. 

It was uscless to persuade him otherwise. 

And 60 he remained in Edinburgh, receiving the 
empty homage of amonarch, and giving time to his 
enemies to make preparations agaiust him. 

It was four days after the victory of Preston 
Taus that two men entered the city of Edinburgh, 
aud made their way at once to Uvlyrood Palace, 
where the Pretender had taken up his quarters. 

They were evidently no strangers to the place, 
for they asked no questions of any one, but made 
6iraight for the palace. 

Tudecd, they appeared to shun observation, and 
addressed no one until they arrived at the great 
gute. 
“I wish to see Sir Thomas Sheridan,” said the 
younger of the two. 

“ What name shall I give ?” 

“It is immaterial—they know us not: or at 
auy rate do not remember us. Say I come to speak 
to the Prince, and warn him of a traitor.” 

The man took in the message. 

In a few minutes he returned. 

“ You can enter,” he said. “Come.” 

He Jed them along one of the dark passages in 
which Holyrood abounds, and, in a few minutes, 
iLey were in the presence of the Prince. 

These two men were Leonard and Henry Por- 

(To be condinucd.) 


IxpiGEsTION and Industry are two things seldom 
founs suited, 


GOVERNESSES. 
[From “ Eliza Cook's Journal”) 


Any one who casts his eyes over the advertising 
columns of a newspaper, must have observed the large 
number of young women applying to be engaged as 
teachers of youth in private families. The number of 
such applicants seems to go on steadily increasing, not- 
withstanding the acknowledged severe labours, and 
often painful trials, which the governess has to en- 
counter in the performance of her duties. Yet do we 
find large numbers of these young persons eagerly 
offering themselves to teach French, Spanish, Italian, 
English, music, dancing, and other branches of modern 
female education, generally for the most slender 
pittances. 

We fear that in this there is the evidence of some- 
thing wrong in our ecocial arrangements and manage- 
ment. Why should so many young women be eager 
to exchange the home and the family in which they 
have been brought up, for the household of the 
stranger, where they assume no higher position than 
that of a hired servant? In but too many cases the 
reason is sufficiently obvious—it is the hard necessity 
which exists, that they should labour for their daily 
bread. But there is another reason more cogent and 
prevalent than this,—and it is, that to be a governess 
is held to be genteel; governessing being the only 
genteel profession open to young women who have 
reccived what is called ‘‘a fashionable education.” 

The canker of Gentility is one that has very much 
crept in amongst the middle classes of late ycars. 
There is a general straining after it ; every one eagerly 
endeavouring to gain a higher seat in the social arena 
than his neighbour ; putting on appearances, and striv- 
ing to look better than his means will often allow. 
Instead of being satisfied with their present station in 
life, and making the best of it,—instead of steadily 
aud diligently labouring onward, living within the 
Ineans, and being satisfied to wait for the better 
fortune—men are ever fretting on the verge of some- 
thing higher, struggling to assume a position and 
to keep up appearances, thus endeavouring to take 
gentility by storm, aud secure, by desperate efforts, a 
position higher than the limits of their fortune will 
enable them to retain. The same false notions are 
implanted in the minds of their children. Instead of 
giving them a solid education, calculated to make them 
useful and happy beings, they scnd them to fashionable 
schools, where they are taught a set of flimsy ac- 
complishments, which are of no manuer of use in any 
moderate station of life, or, indeed, in any station. 
But the end arrives; the fainily means are exhausted 
in the effort to be genteel; nothing has been saved as 
a provision for the increasing wants of the growing 
children ; the daugliters come home from school full 
of accomplishments, which are found to be of no use. 
What is to be done? The parents find that if gentility 
isto be kept up, the daaghters must do something to 
earn their own subsistence. But bow are they to be 
employed? Thcy dare not touch trade—they must 
nor work with their hands, say behind a counter, for 
that would be ‘‘ungenteel.” There remains only the 
profession of governessing ; and they advertise in the 
newspapers accordingly. Llence the present enormous 
competition in this department of female labour. 

Now, we say all this with a deep sympathy for the 
position of the governess: but, at the same time, we 
cannot shut our eyes to the disgraceful social vanity to 
which so many young women are thus sacrificed ; and it 
certainly is an evil which deserves becoming censure 
and exposure. A large proportion of the young 
women who go out as governesses, are such as ought, 
under more prudent and sensible parental management, 
to have remained within the precincts of the home and 
the family. That is the true sphere of every woman; 
and itis doing an outrage on her loving nature to 
divorce her from it. We can conceive no more unhappy 
fate for a girl than to be thus placed out as a governess. 
Consider her position. In the first place, she is 
introduced into a sphere where she is called upon to 
perform highly responsible functions, requiring of her, 
if not high mental cultivation, at least numerous ac- 
quirements obtained at much cost and labour. But 
she has no well-defined place in the family she has 
entered; she stands utterly isolated and alone in it ; 
treated as a kind of upper scrvant, though possessing 
all that delicate sensitiveness which shrinks at the ap- 
pearance of harshuess or uncivility; regarded often as 
but a better bred sort of menial, though cherishing, 
perhaps, ideas of gentility equal to the highest station; 
placed midway between the drawing-room and the 
servants’-hall, yet permitted to be a denizen of ncither; 
proud of her respectability, and, it may be, no incon- 
siderable share of mental culture, yet obliged to 
succomb before vulgarity awd ignorance; stationed in 
the midst of society, yet alune in it ; a being of warm 
social sympathies, yet unsympathised with and socially 
neglected; a gentlewoman, yet a hired servant; a 
lady, yet a drudge. How can her position be other 
than one of painful uncertainty and of harassing 
occupation, filled with loneliness, despondency, and 


earrow ? 


We know well enough, that in many .families the 
governess is treated with due kindness and considera- 
tion; in every family, the head of which is a good- 
hearted and sensible woman, she will have that respect 
and deference paid to her to which she is entitled. But 
in any case, her position is not to be envied. She is 
not at home. Though treated with affability and kind- 
ness, she cannot help feeling the sense of loneliness. 
Her heart may fix itself in the family; but in the 
midst of her attachments, they are suddenly broken 
off; her services are no longer required, for the 
daughters are now educated ; and she is again alone. 
Such a manner of life is calculated to destroy the 
qualities of the very best nature; and especially to 
sully the finest graces of the female character—to 
induce harshness, ill-temper, and hopeless despondency. 

The too general want of regard for the position and 
responsibility of the governess, is indicated by the 
paltry remuneration which is usually paid for her 
services. It is generally below that of the cook and 
butler, and not above that of the housekeeper, footman, 
and lady’s maid. Yet she has to train and educate 
young women—to develope and store their minds—at 
least to impart manners and accomplishments. This 
low rate of remuneration exhibits, in a melancholy 
light, the estimate entertained in this country of the 
qualifications of the Teacher. Take as a epecimen an 
advertisement fora governess, which recently appeared 
in the Zimes:— 

“WANTED, in a gentleman's family, a Young Lady, 
as Nursery Governess, to instruct two young ladies in 
French, music, and singing, with the usual branches 
of Education, and to take entire charge of thcir ward- 
robe. She must be of a social disposition, and fond of 
children, and have the manners of a gentlewoman, as 
she will be treated as one of the family. Salary, éwelve 
guineas per annum.” 

That is to say, for “twelve guineas per annum,” 
there is required the ability to teach the French 
language, music, singing, the usual branches of educa- 
tion—that is, reading, writing, arithmetie, geography, 
grammar, and history; the ability to take charge of 
the wardrobe of two young ladies, which implies the 
art of dress-making, the practice of a seamstress, and 
the habit of order; a social disposition, wich means 
amiability, good address, powers of conversation, and a 
readiness to do anything to serve and oblige those about 
her; and, to crown all, the manners of a gentlewoman, 
implying the having been brought up ina refined, 
polished, and educated circle. And all this is con- 
sidered to be worth only a paltry sam of ‘ twelve 
guineas per annum!” We wonder how much the 
“ gentleman” thus advertising paid for the services of 
the cook who ministered to the wants of his stomach, 
and to the butler who looked after his wine cellar ? 

The story is told of a lady who once wrote to her 
son to look out for such a person as the above— that is 
to say, a young lady, all-accomplished, and with the 
disposition of an angel. He wrote back to her saying, 
that he had long been looking out for such a person, 
and that when he had found her, he should not recom- 
mend her as a governess for his sisters, but keep her as 
a wife for himself. And the young man was right; 
for, wives such as the governesses who are 80 often 
advertised for in the newspapers, are not very often to 
be met with. 

Here is another advertisement, from the Evangelical 

Magazine, which shows the value set by some parties 
at the present day, upon female piety and educa- 
tion :— 
“ WANTED, a young person of Decided Piety, about 
twenty-two years of age, to take charge of, and educate 
three young children under twelve years. She must 
be capable of imparting a sound English education, 
with French and Music. Any one who would feel 
anxious for the welfare of the children will be treated 
as one ofthe family, and may realize the comforts of @ 
home. Salary eight pounds per annum.” 

And for this, and similar paltry sums, are many of 
our finest and most sensitive young girls, with hearts 
full of affection and kindness, taken from homes which 
they ought to bless and hallow by their presence, under 
the roofs of strangers, where their affections are 
blighted, their charms despoiled by care, labour, and 
anxiety, and from which they are too often thrust forth 
at last, the melancholy outcasts from love and sympathy 
that we so often find them. Alas, that we should say 
it—governesses constitute the largest class of tenants 
in our lunatic asylums! 

\ 


OF whatever can be enjoyed by the body, excess is 
no less dangerous than scarcity. When you remember 
the pain of thirst, do not forget the danger of suflo- 
cation. 

BeEavuTIFUL Turxes.—Beautiful things are sugges- 
tive of a purer and higher life, and fill us with » 
mingled love and fear. They have a graciousness that 
wins us, and an excellence to which we involuntarily do 
reverence. If you are poor, yet pure and imodestly 
aspiring, keep a vase of flowers on your table, and they 
will help to maintain your dignity, and secure for you 


— 
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consideration and delicacy of behavicur, 
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OUR PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
WINSTANLEY. 


In presenting the portrait of this talented lady, to the 
readers of Bow BELLS, we feel assured that however 
good may have been the selections for our Portrait 
Gallery, none could have created more interest to 
them than will that of the gifted authoress of “ Twenty 
Straws,” one of the most powerfully-drawn works 
of the present day. Our readers will also be grati- 
fied to know that many—and indeed the most im- 
portant scenes and incidents in this exciting novel 
—are founded upon personal knowledge and obser- 
vation on the very ground where her principal 
characters are made to play such important parts, 

Mrs. Eliza Winstanley was born at Blackburn, in 
Lancashire, and not far 
from a town of her own 
name, Winstanley. One 
of her ancestors will be 
well remembered in his- 
tory in connexion with 
the Eddystone Light- 
house. Winstanley’s was 
the firststructure erected 
on that dangerous reef. 
It was built of wood and 
stone, between the years 
1696-99, and with its 
unfortunate architect, 
was washed away and 
‘perished in a terrible 
storm in 1703. 

At the age of ten 
years, our authoress was 
taken by her parents to 
Australia, where she 
finished an education 
which had previcusly 
been carefuliy attended 
to in England. er 
father, a scenic artist of 
ability, was engaged at 
the Theatre Royal, Syd- 
ney, and here it was that 
‘Miss Winstanley first 
imbibed the thought of 
making the stage her 
profession. Her remark- 
able personal attractions 
early developed them- 
selves, and at the age 
of fifteen, when she first 
made her appearance, 
she was tall, lady-like, 
and of ful deport- 
ment. Hor beautiful cast 
of countenance, and at- 
tractive manners, added 
to great natural talents, 
won for her a most fa- 
vourable position, even 
on her first essay, when 
she appeared as Clari, 
in the “‘ Maid of Milan ;” 
She was at once en- 
engaged on the esta- 
blishment, and by her 
studious and rare abili- 
ties, she soon became the 
prinicpal member of the 
company, and sustained 
leading characters. 

At the age of eighteen 
Miss Winstanley be- 
stowed her hand in mar- 
riage to the eldest son of 
Captain George Sterling OMlahertig, of Galway, 
Ireland, and soon after, ia 1848, she came to Eng- 
land, still retaining, on account of her profession, 
her maiden name. 

Manchester had the honour of witnessing her first 
appearance on the stage in thiscountry. She made 
her debét at the Theatre Royal, as Constance, in the 
tragedy of ‘King John,” and was received in a 
marked and enthusiastic manner. Her next en- 
gagement was at Newcastle-on-Tyne; and having 
by this time gained considerable provincial fame, 
she accepted an engagement at the Princess's, 
where she first received the applause of a London 
audience. 

Her stay at the Princess's was not of long dura- 
tion, for at the expiration of six months, a tempting 
offer induced her to accept an engagement at the 
New Broadway Theatre, New York; and for a time 
London lost one of its established favourites. After 


leaving the Broadway, Mrs. Winstanley next ap- 
peared at the Old Park Theatre, where she remained 
until that establishment was destroyed by fire. She 
then went to Philadelphia, Wilmington, and other 
American cities; but the recollection of her talents 
asan actress had not been forgotten by London 
managers. Stronger inducements were offered by the 
lessee of Drury Lane Theatre, to induce her to re- 
turn to her lative country, than had ever been made 
by the American manager for her to leave it; and 
she accordingly returned, appearing at Drury Lane 
as Widow Warren, in the comedy of “ The Road to 
Ruin. 

After a successful career on the time-honoured 
stage of Drury Lane, she was next engaged at the 
Princess’s, under the management of Mr. Charles 
Kean, and remained with him nine years, sustaining 
prominent characters in those brilliant Shaksperian 
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revivals, which will ever be associated with Mr. 
Kean’s management of that house. 

It was after her return from America that Mrs. 
Winstanley undertook the line of character in which 


Mrs. Glover so pre-eminently shone; and in this 


our authoress was no less successful. She appeared 
before her Majesty at Windsor Uastle as Mrs. Mala- 
prop, Mrs. Subtle, Lady Franklin, Lady Freelove, and 
other important parts, and, in her particular line, 
we are bound in justice to say, she has not her 
equal at the present time on the stage. 

Mrs. Winstanley, as her works testify, and which 
our readers cannot have failed of noticing, has tra- 
velled much. She has visited Hobart Town, Mel- 
bourne, Launceston (Van Dieman’s Land), the Cape 
of Good Hope, Canada, and has voyaged, indeed, 
nearly round the world, culling fresh scenes and 
character to her well stored mind. 

Although still engaged at the Lyceum Theatre, 


she has had opportunity of late to devote her atten- 
tion to literary matters. Her first production was 
a little volume entiled, “ Shifting Scenes in Theatri- 
cal Life,” which has now reached a second edition. 
Doubtless many of our readers will now regret that 
Mrs. Winstazley did not enter upon a literary career 
some years since. The style of her writing is tho- 
roughly and entirely English—good old Saxon. 
Its tone is highly moral; not a squeamish and arti- 
ficial morality, but hearty and sound. 

No one can read “ Dora Riversdale” or “Twenty 
Straws” without feeling the great powers of the 
writer—her absolute command of the passions of 
her readers, perhaps the highest qualification of an 
author. Some of her scenes are most highly wrought, 
and the situations {intensely dramatic. We are not 
aware whethor sho has written anything for the 
stage, but we have, from her writings in these pages, 
ample evidence that pr 
might ce works 0: 
that which 
would equal, if not 
excel, most of our mo- 
dern sensational dramas. 

In addition to “ Dora 
Riversdale” and 
“Twenty Straws,” an- 
other of her produc- 
tions, “Woman's 
Worth,” has also ap- 
peared in our pages; 
and our readers will 
be gratified to learn 
that Mrs. Winstanley's 
brilliant pen is exclu- 
sively engaged by the 
proprietors of Bow 
The first chapter 
of a new tale from her 
talented pen, com- 
mences in our present 
number. It is fully ap 
to her standard of ex- 
cellence, and will be 
read with absorbing in- 
terest. Perhaps in none 
of her previous works 
bas Mrs. Winstanley ex- 
hibited more dramatio 
force than in this her last 
production, “ The Mis- 
tress of Hawk's Crag.” 

The character of 
Phillis is drawn with 
vivid intensity ; and the 
evident dread and mys- 
terious actions of this 
young girl will be fol- 
lowed with increasing 
interest—we might even 
tay, excitement — as 
doubtless each chapter 
will unfold new phases 
in the ambitious views 
and dark projects of the 
unscrupulous heroine. 

Our authoress has evi- 
dently well studied the 
earlier dramatic writers, 
and has stored largely 
from the works of our 
own “Sweet William,” 
—the Bard of Avon. 
That she will increase 
in popuiarity and favour 
in her new career, we 
have not the least doubt; 
and it is gratifying to 
. . find a lady who has 
been so long an ornament to the stage, now devoting 
her great talents to the advancement of literature. 
We may add that Mrs. Winstanley is a widow, her 
husband having died about ten years since. 


It is amazing in what unsubetantial indications the 
sanguine find grounds for hope. As the powers of the 
microscope convert the green mould of some decaying 
object into verdant forests, and bowers of bliss, the eye 
of youth discerns promise in the veering of a cloud, and 
its buoyant heart dances for joy at the broken strain of 
distant and unattainable music. 


A Ppacttrry of disposition, and delicacy of feeling, 
when exposed toa frequent contact with the ungenerous, 
is one of the most serious misfortunes that can befall 
humanity. A person of this class is obliged to endure a 
thousand affronts; and if, by any means, he is roused to 
resentment, he is called irritable—for no other reason, 
but because he is uniformly expected to be submissive. 
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POOR GENEVIEVE 


A CHRISTMAS STOLY. 


CIAPTER II. 
THE AVALANCHE 


Tire peasants had conducted Genevieve to her hut 
on the summit of the Alps, her provisions for the 
three long winter months which she must pass there, 
and the forage for the sheep and goats had been 
etored away; her conductors had bidden her fare- 
well, and were on their way back towards the 
valley. 

Genevievo stood, and gazed down after them as 
they descended the mountain path; when her 
etrained eyes could no longer behold those men, 
she fastened her handkerchief to her crook, and 
waved the pole high above her head. 

Even while she was doing this. ni¢ht was upon 
her, almost in a moment, and snow commenced to 
fall thickly and in large fakes, and the wind howled 
and roared around her, 

And Genevieve kuew that soon would come the 
terrible avalanche. 

The poor girl had felt bold of heart until her 
friends had turned to leave, but then did her fate 
seem more sad than evcr before; and she shuddered 
at the desulation which was everywhere arvund 
her. 

A weight was at her heart which before she had 
never known, and which almost suffocated her. 

When the peasants had entirely disappeared from 
her sight; wien no longer, even as a faint whisper, 
their loud and cheering shouts could ascend to her; 
heavy tears, which souht to flow but could not, 
filled her eyes. 

Seated in her cabin, she wondered wherefore she 
was, this time, so dejected, so entirely wretched. 

And then she thought it might be because of the 
ring upon her finger, which recalled to her Marian, 
so happy and so good—so surrounded with all that 
made life charming, and who had called Poor Gene- 
vieve her sister, and had wished that she should 
share her home—and Genevieve had refused. 

It had been her duty to do that, but now she 
almost regretted her refusal. 

The wiud had, for that time, ceased to howl and 
roar, and Genevieve wal!cd forth from ber hut. It 
was night, but she could yet see everywhere the 
snow-covered mountains; aud she would look a 
farewell to those mouutains for three long months 
—would gaze still higher, towards that sky which 
very soon she must cease to behold. 

And then she thought of that faithful companion, 
of that voice of tlhe mountain, which was called an 
echo—a friend who like ail others would abandon her 
from the moment that her hut was buried beneath 
the snow. 

And then the poor girl callid alond : 

“Tell me, echo—shall we be together long 2?” 

And “ Together long?” the echo answered, re- 
verberating amongst, aud jlaying around, the 
mountains. 

“T would that it might be for ever,” next called 
Genevieve. 

And “ For ever!” repeated the echo; and even 
before it had dicd away, a huizan voice was heard 
by Genevieve: 

“This way! this way!” was shouted forth by 
some one clearly at a considerable distance froin 
the spot on which the young girl theo was stand- 
ing. 

“ Some traveller who has lost his way amongst 
these mountains, and who Coubtless suspects not the 
danger with which he is threatened,” was Gene- 
vieve’s terrified thought. 

And the wind, at this moment, again arose, and 
howled and roared far more violently than before, 
and very faiutly then came, and in a man’s voice, 
to Genevieve’s ear a despairing cry for aid. 

“Unhappy man, he is lost!” darted painfully 
through the young girl’s mind ; and then she called 
her dog, which came bounding from the stable. 

“Be still, René, and listen,” cried Genevicve, 
holding up her finger menacingly; and the dog 
fixed Limself by her side, and was still and motion- 
less. 

‘Yonder, René!” and the girl pointed towards 
the way from which the cries for help had come. 
‘* Yonder is @ traveller lost amidst the snow. He 
must be saved—seck him, 'ené, seek him!” 

The dog gave one short bark in answer to his 
mistress’s commaad, then turned, and with his nose 
close to the snow trotted away and down the moun- 
tain side. 

Very near to Genevieve’s hut was a deep chasm, 


across which was a very fragile bridge formed by a 
tree which had grown on one side of the precipice, 
and which a fierce wind had at one time or other 
uprooted and lodged where now it was. 

Across this bridge went the dog, and Genevieve, 
having snatched from her hut a stout pole, with a 
point formed of iron, followed him. 

The snow again commenced to fall, and with the 
rushing wind almost blinded the brave young girl, 
and made her progress very difficult; but she was 
not to be daunted when the life of a fellow creature 
was perhaps depending on her courage. 

The cri-s for help were not repeated, and she had 
begun to fear that already the hapless traveller had 
perished, when her dog suddenly stopped, sniffed well 
about, then, turning aside from tle way he had been 
pursuing, trotted on for a short distance, and then, 
stopping again, threw back his head, and gave 
tongue to a peculiar bark, which told his mistress 
that the object of their search he had discovered. 

A traveller had sunk into a hollow, aud was 
lying prostrate and almost buried beneath the trea- 
cherously yielding snow, 

lis arms were extended upwards, and he had 
contrived to extricate his head and shoulders, but 
could no more; a benumbed torpor had come upon 
him, the heavy snow was falling on his face, and 
soon he would have been entirely concealed be- 
neath it; and not till spring had come again would 
lis corse have been revealed to human eyes, 

Ife was rescued, and after awhile revived; and, 
assisted by Genevieve, contrived to reach the hut. 

Rtené had walked back thither by his mistress’s 
side, and was evidently in a state of high glee ; not 
because of the action he had just performed, but be- 
cause Genevieve had affectionately hugged him, 
and had called him her “ darling René !” 

It was Algernon Maitland whom Genevieve and 
René had rescued from so nearly approaching death. 

Algernon had seen from the windows of his 
hotel, if we may dignify Master Maurice’s tavern 
with that name, the group of peasants ascending 
the mountain, and laden as we have already de- 
scribed, and asking from his landlord what it could 
mean, on being told, determined that he would 
himself ascend and see the hut and the young girl 
who for three long months was to be enclosed 
therein. 

And so, having procured a guide, a mere lad, he 
commenced tle ascent; but long before he had 
reached to any considerable height, his guide had 
advised him to proceed no furtber; and at last, and 
when not very far from Genevieve’s hut, the guide, 
having over and over again and vainly entreated 
his employer to return, resolutely refused to con- 
tinue another step. 

The lad was commanded to remain where then 
he was, and to await Algernon’s return, who dashed 
forward, urged thereto by some strange, imperious 
desire which he found it impossible to resist, al- 
though the tempest roared and threatened him at 
every step he went. He wished more closely to ad- 
mire the terrible spectacle that was above his head. 
Higher and higher he climbed, and then suddenly he 
halted, and remained for some minutes, as if en- 
chained, listening to a lovely and irresistible voice, 
which, as soon he came to know, had been that of 
Genevieve conversing with the mountain echo. 

“You have been to mea guardian—a preserving 
angel!” Algerncu warmly aud gratefully said; and 
then, looking intently into the young girl's face, he 
thought within himself that lovely as an angel was 
she, too! 

“May I hope that I shall be able to rejoin my 
companions ?” Algernon presently asked. 

“Companions?” was the exclamation of Gene- 
vieve, uttered with a trembling voice. “ Were there 
others besides your guide with you on these moun- 
tains ?” 

“Yes,” was the response; “a very poor man, 
who had come to me in the village, and who, telling 
me that he had a most important reason for wish- 
ing to ascend, but without saying what was that 
reason, entreated to be allowed to profit by my 
guide, and to accompany me.” 

“A poor man lost with you upon these moun- 
tains?” cricd Genevieve, displaying great terror, 
and throwing open the door of the hut, and looking 
forth and listening. 

But no voice did she hear; a silence as of the 
tomb prevailed without ; the snow again had ceased 
to fall, the wind to howl; but it was a treacherous 
lull—a deceitful repose, as Genevieve well knew, 
that strength might be gathered for the mighty 
effort which would cause the overwhelming ava- 
lanche to topple down. 

“What will have become of that poor man?” 
sighed Genevieve. 


And it was Algernon’s belief tliat the nan would 
have returned to the guide; for there had been no- 
thing to compel him to an imitation of Algernon's 
impradent daring, and both he and the guide would 
certainly, long before this, have made their way 
back towards the valley. 

And with terror Genevieve now remembered 
that, as she had arrived near the young man whom 
she had had saved from death, even while, with her 
dog, she was engaged in the effort to rescne him, 
other cries of distress were making themselves 
heard around her, From what direction they had 
proceeded she could not say, for at that moment 
she had been absorbed with her cares for Algernon, 
and had had thought for him alone. And now she 
trembled; not for the guide—she was without fear 
for him—but that poor man who had been left alono 
to struggle ‘midst the snow! Too good reason had 
Genevieve to fear that he had perished in some ter- 
rible abyss. 

And Algernon very earnestly hoped that heaven 
had not willed it thus. It was the first time he had 
beheld that man, and he could not account for the 
strange liking for him which in so very short a 
time had been created in his breast, which would be 
made to endure a sharp pang if that poor way farer 
had indeed perished. 

Standing at the door of the hut, Algernon pointed 
towards tho frail bridge which crossed the ravine, 
and said: 

“It is by that way, is it not, which I must com- 
mence my descent to the village ?” 

Yes, that was the way, Genevieve told him, and 
entreated him not to lose a moment. 

And Algernon again gazed earnestly into the 
young girl's face, and sighed that he so soon again 
must quit her. 

And Genevieve secing him stand thus, and 
anxious for his safety, said anxiously and hur- 
riedly: 

“The wind is now calm; profit by it to gain the 
plain. You will need but aq: \rter of an hour to 
descend to the valley, and to woapo all danger, but 
lose not a moment.” 

But yet Algernon stirred not—still were his eyes 
riveted on the sweet and innocent face before him. . 

Genevieve grasped the young man’s arm, and 
sought to draw him forth from the hut, but he re- 
sisted her. 

“T cannot leave you,” he exclaimed, “ till I have 
expressed to you all my gratitudo—till I have told 

ou- —” 

“ Not another word!” hastily interrupted Gene- 
viove. “Every moment you now remain is at 
hazard of your life. Go!” 

Aud exerting all her strength, she had thrust 
Algernon beyond tho threshold of her hut, when 
suddenly the wind again burst forth, with a loud, 
wild, terrible roar, tievcer far than any which on that 
day had preceded it, aud a fearful rending and 
crashing was heard above the heads of these two 
beings, so helpless, so utterly powerless amidst this 
crash of nature. 

More rapidly and more eagerly than she had 
thrust him forth, did Genevieve draw Algernon 
back into the hut, aud close the door upon them 
both. 

Algernon had turned pale. 

“ What are those fearful sounds ?” he faltered. 

“Tt is the avalanche !” said Genevicve, trembling 
with terror. “Itis there!’—and she pointed to- 
wards the roof of the hut—* Very near to us, above 
our heads.” 

“Great heaven!” exclaimed Algernon, terrified 
and awe-stricken. 

Enormeus blocks of snow, and of rock were 
rolling down on every side from the utmost 
summit of the mountains. Algernon was standing, 
fixed, as though he had been petrified to stone, and 
Genevieve had sunk upon her kuecs, and was 
silently praying—her fate, and that of him whose 
life she had, so short atime before, preserved, was 
now about to be decided. 

More earnestly did she pray for Algernon than 
for herself; for he, perbaps, was not, like her, 
parentless and fricndless, but might have those 
who loved him, to whom his life was very 
dear. 

The avalanche had not ceased to roll; the bridge 
which so lately had been crossed, was hurled down 
and swallowed up in the abyss which it had 
spanned, and huge blocks of snow and rock had 
filled to its top that deep and mighty chasm, while 
enormous masses of snow, gliding from the summit 
of the mountain, had entirely covered hut and stable, 
so that now they were completely hiddeu—buried 
perfectly beneath the snow, which had mado of 
their roof a smooth, white, level plain. 
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And then again the wind ceased to roar; soon 
entirely lulled; the last mass of snow had fallen, 
and nature, on those mountains, was again still and 
silent as the tomb. 

And Jerome Douverel and the youthful guide 
were still upon the mountains, and together. 

Separated they had been; for the guido had gone 
in search of Algernon Maitland, but had lost all 
trace of him, and could but fear that be had been 
buried beneath the snow, 

Their constant calls to each other while separated, 
had enabled the guide to return to Jerome, who had 
contivued to ascend the mountain, and who, wander- 
ing at random, and with difficulty sustaining him- 
self—worn and exhausted as he had been, ere com- 
mencing the ascent—amidst the ice and snow, had 
arrived at a spot where he could behold the hut in 
which was his daughter—his daughter, whom never 
yet had he beheld, and whom, even now, although 
60 near to her, he was not to behold. 

And he had so struggled, with fearful danger 
everywhere around him, to reach that hut, with 
death meuacivg him above his head and beneath his 
fect. 

Where now Jerome stood, that wide and deep 
chasm of w! ich we have spoken, was between him 
and the cabin where he knew was his poor Gene- 
viere. Ife the bridge which crossed the ravine, 
and was about to seek a path which would conduct 
him to it, when the wind again burst forth in terrible 
fury, and commenced that crashing and rending 
from their hold of rock and snow which has already 
been described; and the guide, at that perilons in- 
stant, returning to Jerome's side, drew him to a 
secure shelter, snatching him from inevitable de- 
struction. 

When the avalanche had ceased, the frail bridze 
by which he wonld have crossed tothe hut, had dis- 
appeared, and the hut itself was no longer visible. 

“My poor child!” Jerome, weeping, exclaimed. 
“Three months ere I may hope to look upon thee! 
Ob heaven! protect and guard her, and do not let 
me dic till I have held her to my heart !” 

And he extended his hands towards the spot 
where so lately he had beheld the hut which now 
was visible only to the eye of heaven. 

When the avalanche had exhausted its fury, 
Genevieve returned her thanks to Providence that 
she and the young man beside ber had been merci- 
fully preserved. 

And then, in a quiet and business-like way, she 
proceeded to light her lamp. 

And Algernon, who had been perfectly awe- 
stricken, now recovering, said, half aloud: 

“What a very pleasant Christmas-day!” and 
eniled derisively. 

And Genevieve wondered what he could mean; 
for of Christmas, as a time of feasting and re- 
joicing, she had never known aught. 

“And now I will return to the valley,” Alger- 
non presently said. 

And—‘ Lteturn to the valley?” echoed Gene- 
vieve, looking greatly astonished at the words. 

“Yes; certainly. Wherefore not?” her com- 
panion quietly demanded, 

And Genevieve, opening the door of tho hut, 
whose issue was obstructed by huge blocks of snow, 
piled upwards to the very roof, pointed to them, but 
did not speak. 

Algernon was astounded ; he was in a dungeon, 
as though entombed. 

“ Doubtless,” he said, “I shall be compelled to 
remain here for several hours ?” 

“Oh! longer than that,” was replied to him. 

“Surely not for days?” he anxiously asked. 

“ For months!” answered Genevieve, with a pity- 
ing look. 

And Algernon was perfectly horrified. Thoughts 
of those whom he had left in the valley—of his 
grandmother and of his affianced wife rushed into 
his mind. He well knew how uneasy they must 
already have become concerning him; well under- 
stood the grief that they would feel when they be- 
beld him not return; aud then hoe said aloud, and 
greatly agitated: 

“T will not remain enclosed here, it is im- 
possible.” 

“And what else can you do?” Genevieve 
sorrowfully demanded. “Heaven alone could 
have the power now to free you from this place 
—you must wait.” 

“Wait!” exclaimed Algernon. “ And though it 
were possible I could find patience for that, what 
could I do?—what would become of me?—to re- 
main here must be to die !” 

And the young girl answered smilingly : 

“‘T have lived here five years !” 


Five years! Algernon was amazed—what could | 


she do, during her long captivity of every winter ? 
—and 

“I work, I sing, and I pray,” was Genevieve’s 
simply-uttered reply. 

“bor three whole months!” cried Algernon; and 
then a ray of joy lighted up his face as the young 
girl said: 

“Not always that!” but vanished, and gave 
place to an expression of affright, as soon as she 
added: 

“Sometimes my imprisonment here is of four 
months’ duration.” 
“Four months!” exclaimed Algernon — “ for 
four months I may be here—alone!” 

“No, not alone,” said the young girl, still 
almost a child, consolingly and innocent!y; “shall 
not I too be here, to share with you your cap- 
tivity ?” 

Algernon started; he had been thinking only of 
himself, and attentively regarded the young girl. 

““How very pretty—how charming sho is!” he 
muttered. 

But Genevieve had heard those words, and— 

“Who is pretty ?” she innocently asked. 

“ You!” replied Algernon, still gazing into her 
face. 

“Indeed!” exclaimed the young girl, with a 
gratified smile; “I did not know that.” 

“Neally!” said Algernon. “Had no one ever 
told vou so, till now ?” 

“ Never.” 

Algernon was becoming perplexed with so 
much artlessness, and hesitated, and stammered : 

“And will you not be—-I mean—will you not be 
sorry that—that I must remain with you ?” 

“Oh, quite the contrary !” replied Genevieve, with 
a joyous smile. “IT should be very happy, if I 
could bo certain that you would not be very 
wretched.” 

Algernon seated himself near to this guileless 
child of nature, as he said to hor: 

“Tait really possible—our common captivity, the 
thought of our constant companionship, that we 
shall he together, always together, all that causes 
you no fear.” 

And the young girl’s large and beautiful eyes 
were still more dilated with wonder as she said: 

‘Pear !—what should I fear ?” 

And Algernon knew not how toanswer her. And 
bringing her chair still closer to him, she repeated 
her question, and Algernon started from his seat 
and from her side. 

“ Why, indeed, should you fear?” he very earnestly 
said ; and faltered, “I know not what I am saying, 
I am so overpowered with fatigue; the events of 
this Christmas-day, and—and long fasting, have 
troubled my brain, I think !” 

“ Oh dear! I had forgotten that it is supper time!” 
cried Genevieve, rising and bustling about, and 
placing fruit, and milk, and brown bread upon tho 
table. 

“Yon can know nothing of the time here ?” Al- 
gernon said, mournfully. 

“Can I not ?” laughed the young girl. “ Indeed 
you are mistaken; hero it is always night—but 
what of that! Accustomed to living here, I have 
become capable of calculating alinust as justly as if 
I could hear the village clock.” 

Her companion looked incredulous. 

And in answer to that look, the girl said,— 

“Tt is now, as nearly as possible, eight o'clock of 
the evening. 

Alzernon drew forth, and looked at his watch, 
and it was, as she had said, precisely eight o'clock. 

“Oh, how pretty!" Genevieve cried, looking de- 
lightedly at the watch, and listening while Algernon 
caused his repeater to strike the hour. 

“What happiness!” she exclaimed, with childish 
glee. “ Here is company for both of us on which I 
had not calculated.” 

Algernon was heedless of her raptures. Ho was 
thinking of the fate that had arrived to him, through 
his own desperate folly; that forthree months, it might 
be even more, he must be there, enclosed with that 
young girl, so pretty, and so innocent—was thinking 
of her whom he was to wed—of her of whom, within 
the next two months, as had been arranged, he was 
to have become the husband. 

What would she—what would Lady Grantley 
think of his sudden, and, to them, most unaccount- 
able disappearance. 

The table was spread, and Genevieve asked her 
companion what was the matter with him—was he 
unhappy, that he appeared so thoughtful ? 

And Algernon shook off his reverie, and declared 
that he was anything but wretched. 

“ Well, then, since you are so very hungry, why 
do not you eat your supper ?” Genevieve inquired. 


“Say my dinner,” responded Algernon, “ since, 
in good truth, I have not yet dined to-day {” 

“Poor young man!” said his hostess, pityingly. 
“Well, make haste, and dine now—see, warm milk, 
and bread and cheese!” she added, proudly. 

Algernoon looked at the coarse brown bread, the 
poor, hard cheese, and sighed. 

“And this is to be my Christmas dinner ?” was his 
melancholy thought. 

The repast was commenced; and, as far as Al- 
geruon was concerned, with a very wry face, but he 
was desperately hungry, and must eat to live. The 
warm goat’s milk, at ull events, was delicious; he 
was compelled to own that. But the white cheese, 
and the black bread—was it possible that for three, 
or for perhaps four months, he was to know no 
other fare? for if so, he would certainly soon die 
of sheer starvation. 

Ile questioned Genevieve, pointing and looking 
scornfully, almost loathingly, towards the very 
humble food upon the table: 

“ You have occasionally, I presume, a change of 
dict ?” 

“ No, always as now you see,” he was answered. 
“And is it not delicious ?* Genevieve demanded, 
eating heartily, and with great relish. 

Aud Algernon, with difficulty, suppressed a groan, 
as he thought of the luxurious table to which hg 
had been so long accustomed. Put he was to be- 
come reconciled to the poor fare which he now 
almost despised ; and learned at last. to eat it with a 
zest far greater than any with which he had ever 
attacked the choice dishes with which he had been 
tempted. 

“ Do people like you,” inquired Genevieve, “ ever 
eat any other food than such as this ?” 

And Algernon, struggling vo swallow his presen’ 
coarse fare, answered: 

“ Yes—sometimes,” and again sighed heavily. 

“ And it is that kind of food which is wanting to 
you here, and which you are regretting?” And 
Algernon hastencd to assure her that not for that 
were his regrets. 

“ And for what then ?” she asked him. 

He hesitated, he could not have told himself 
wherefore, to speak to this young girl of bis cousin, 
and of his approaching marriage witi her, and said, 
at last, that his regrets were for his relatives and 
friends. 

“Ab, you have relatives and fricnds?” sighcd 
Genevicve. 

“ And have not you, poor child ?” Algernon, with 
much interest, demanded. 

Tears filled the eyes of poor Genevieve, and she 
said : 

“A mound in the village church-yard has been 
pointed out to me, beneath which reposes my poor 
mother 

“ Not one relative ?” and tears of compassion for 
the poor young girl now filled Algernon’s eyes. 

“ Nor relative, nor friend,” Genevieve sadly sai. 
“They tell me that my father, too, is dead—all 
believe so in the village. And yet sometimes I strivo 
to hope, and not to believe, like all the rest—and I 
say to myself that he will be, perhaps, one day 
restored to me, and it is for that especially, that I 
would not quit theso mountains and the valley, tha* 
even this very morning I have refused.” 

“Ah, you have refused,” began Algernon. 

“ Yos, I think of him, I call hLim——” 

“ Your father ?” 

“It often happens to me,” Genevieve continued, 
with an enwrapped air, ‘that at my awakening I 
remember that I have seen him—that in my slumber 
I have embraced him. In a word, I believe in him 
without knowing him, as I believe in heaven. 
Together I invoke them both—heaven and my 
father—and both thoso names are alike precious to 
my heart!” 

And then she observed that tears were in Alger- 
non's eyes. 

“ Why do you weep?” she said tohim. “Yeu 
have not reason, as I have, for your tears—for you 
have told me that you have stil family aud 
friends.” 

“ Yes,” said Algernon, “ good kind friends, who 
love me.” 

“To be loved!” Genevieve exclaimed, with a 
despondent craving. “ How sweet must that be!— 
how happy should those be whom heaven has so 
blessed ™ 

“ Poor Genevieve!” whispered Algernon’s heart. 

“Tell me of those whom you love?” Genevieve 
cried eagerly to her companion, and in a moment 
casting from her all sorrow, and looking again tho 
joyous, careless little creature she had before 
appeared to him. 

“ Well,” commenced Algernon, “there is my 
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excellent grandiuother—severe aud exacting cer- | Le was abont to ascend the mountain, and great 


taiuly—but, notwithstanding, most good and 
generous to me, and who even now will be over- 
powered with anxiety and alarm, that [ have not 
returned to her.” 

He paused, looked again at Genevieve, and ap- 
peared as though reflecting. 

“ Continue,” said Genevieve, “ there are others 
yet to whom you are dear?” 

“ Yes; one other—my "he said, hesitatingly, 
and then stopped abruptly in his speech. 

“Why do you not proceed?” the young girl 
impatiently exclaimed. “Is the word go very 
difficult to pronounce ?” 

And it did seem as though it really were so; for 
Algernon glanced towards the young girl, then cast 
down his eyes, and was, in fact, greatly embar- 
rassed. 

He had not eourage, though he knew not where- 
fore, to confess to Genevieve, that he was engaged 
in marriage to his cousin. 

But Genevieve believed that his emotion now was 
caused by the remembrance of those dear to him, to 
whom he would be now as lost, and who would be 
made to grieve so heavily on his account. And so, 
she relieved Algernon from his perplexity, by saying: 

“TI uanderstand—you were about to say your 
sister.” 

“Yes; that fs it—my sister!” he stammered 
confusedly, and turned aside to conceal from his 
companion the blush which had mounted to his 
face. 

But he had no need just then to fear observation 
from Genevieve, for she was gazing earnestly on 
the ring which had been given to her by Marian, and 
was saying to herself : 

“And I too, had I willed it so, might have pos- 
sessed a sister.” 

When Algernon again turned towards the young 
girl, she was still gazing pensively on Marian's 
ring: ® mournful expression was on her sweet and 
innocent face. 

“ Of what are you thinking ?” asked Algernon. 

The young girl raised her head; her eyes were 
egain filled with tears. 

“TI was thinking,” she said, slowly and mourn- 
fully, “of those from whom you are but separated, 
and of those whom I have lost; of those whom you 
regret, and of those whom I weep—we will speak 
together of them often.” And she extended ber 
hand towards Algernon, who, taking it within his 
own, trembled, and again, and with much emotion, 
gazed into the young girl's face. 

Presently he snatched away his hand, and turn- 
ing abruptly from the young girl, walked hurriedly 
away to the furthest limit of the hut. 

Genevieve was eurprised, and asked what was 
the matter with him; and he answered not. 

“Poor young man,” thought Genevieve, “ he is 
still grieving for his friends, and cannot yct recon- 
cile himself to his imprisonment.” 

Then, again bustling about, she brought from the 
stable—first, some bundles of straw, and next, 
several goat-skins ; and straw and goat-skins sho 
divided—placing some of each on the floor near to 
the door, and the rest in the most distant corner of 
the hut. 

These preparations aroused Algernon from his 
reverio. 

“ What is it you are doing ?” he asked quickly. 

“Do you not know that it is very late,” said 
Genevieve, and pointing to the straw which she 
had spread in the corner of the hut, continued, 
*¢ With that comfortable straw, and with those 
warm and beautiful goat-skins to cover you, you 
have no idea how soundly you will sleep.” And 
then adding “ Good night,” she walked towards her 
own bed, near the door, and sank on her knees 
beside it. 

Algernon, as he watched her, was, for the 
moment, speechless with amazement. 

_ Oh Providence!” prayed poor untutored, inno- 
sent Genevieve. “To thy keeping dol give my 
heart and soul! Mother, thou art in heaven! pray 
for thy poor child—entreat that her father may be 
restored to her.” 

And then she laid herself down to rest, still mur- 
muring “Mother, mother!” and in a moment was 
fast asleep with that cherished word upon her lips. 

And in his far corner of the hut, stood Algernon 
and gazed upon her, and ho was almost awe-struck ; 
in her sweet ingenuousness, her confiding inno- 
cence, she was as something holy to him. 

And he whispered softly: 

“Slumber in peace, poor orphan, thou art be- 
neath the protection of heaven!” 


Alzernon had left word for Lady Grantley, that 


was her distress when Jerome Douverel and the 
guide returned to the valley without him, while for 
poor Marian, most fearful was it to behold her un- 
controllable agony. 

For two days and nights, guides were searching 
the mountains for Marian’s betrothed husband. And 
when at last, she came to know that past was all 
hope of tracing her lover—when by the guides it 
had been confidently asserted that he must have 
fallen into some abyss—then was Marian crushed 
and overwhelmed with her bereavement; it utterly 
prostrated, and seemed as though it would destroy 
her very life. 

Lady Grantley almost forgot her own grief in her 
fears lest Marian, too, should die; and indescribable 
the agony of Percy Warrington, as he beheld the 
terrible suffering of the woman whose image was 
enshrined within his heart. He beat his breast at 
thought that she would surely die, although her 
life had been, and would be to him in the futuro, 
but a daily, hourly torture. 

Still and inanimate, powerless of voice and limb, 
her body prostrate, her senses seemingly annihilated 
by the heavy blow which had struck her down, lay 
poor, unhappy Marian. 

Physicians came ; but, with Percy Warrington, 
at least, they inspired no confidence, for locked 
within his own room, ho moaned and raved. 

“Oh! she will die, she will die! Her silent grief, 
the fever which is consuming her, these physicians 
will be powerless to cure, for no skill can heal a 
stricken heart, a wounded soul !” 


(To be continued.) 
THE WINTER OF LIFE. 
BY MES. BURGOYNE. 


Taz snow of winter gently falls, 
And whitens o'er the ground! 
Thus, with the snowy wreaths of time 
The brow of age is bound. 


It never melts, but slowly falls, 
Silently and scarcely seen, 
“Until the heads of those we love 
Glitter wit’ silver sheen. 


Time never heeds the pain or grief 
Which human nature feels; 

No backward movement ever mzkes— 
Bat onward rolls its wheels 


Regardless of the bitter wail 
Of hearts by anguish riven; 

The songs of youth, the plaints of age, 
Unheeded, rise to heaven. 


Oh, could we find the fabled spring 
Which would our youth restore: 

Or gaze, like traveller outward bound, 
On the receding shore. 


But all in vain—the bounding wave 
Still bears us from the strand; 
The mystic water's power is naught 

But tale of fairy land 


Better to bear with cheerful heart 
The change that time may bring, 

And garner treasures for old age, 
Than sigh for endless spring. 


Treasures of faith, of hope, and love, 
Freely to mortals given; 

Death will restore our youthful bloom— 
There's no old age in heaven. 


WATER OF TNE JORDAN.—An establishment has 
been opened in Paris for the sale of the water of the 
river Jordan, for baptism, when the parents desire to ( 
use it, and can afford to purchase it. 


Tne HomMAN Pvutse,—The human pulse has in all 
ages been consulted as an index of health or disease. 
It is a kind of dial within us which gives us both the 
measure of time and of health. The pulse of a person 
in health beats about seventy strokes in a minute, and 
the ordinary term of life is about seventy years. In 
this seventy years, the pulse of a temperate person 
beats two billion, five hundred and seventy-four mil- 
lion, four hundred and forty thousand times. If no 
actual disorganization should happen, a drunken per- 
son might live until his pulse beat this number of 
times; but by the constant stimulus of ardent spirits, 
or by pulse quickening food, the pulse becomes greatly 
accelerated, and the two billion, five hundred and 
seventy-four million, four hundred and forty thousand 
pulsations, are performed in little more than half the 
ordinary term of human life, and life goes out in forty 
or forty-five years instead of seventy. This application 
of numbers is given to show that the acceleration of 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
BY FANNY FERN. 


What shall we give? is the point to those who have 
the wherewithal to warrant the consideration of the 
question so troublesome to answer. There are plenty 
of things for ladies, as everybody knows; but oh! the 
torment of finding a suitable male present. There are 
cigar cases, to be sure, in every form of elaboration 
and adornment—if one liked to encourage the anti- 
kissable habit of smoking ; and there are purses, too; 
but unfortunately they are too suggestive, just now, of 
melancholy reflections; and there is the unfailing re- 
source of a pair of slippers, or a guard-chain; and 
having enumerated all these, I will leave it to anybody 
who has ever benefited her shoemaker hunting for 
male presents, ifI have not exhausted the list. Of 
course we all know that the men—epiritual creatures 
—would prefer to anything else a hamper of cham- 
pagne, or a dozen or two of ale, or a barrel of oysters, 
for al of which we indignantly refer them to the nearest 
hotel: but still the great question remains unanswered. 
What present can we give a gentleman ? 

Afittens they don’t seem to fancy; and gloves and 
neckties need measuring and fitting, which of course 
makes us faint to think of ; night-caps they all look 
like frights in—what's to be done? There are books, 
to be sure; but if the male recipient be a bachelor, 
who migrates from one lodging-house to another every 
time his coffee is weak, or his beef over or under-done, 
he will be apt to consider their freight an unmitigated 
nuisance, in which case the final destination of your 
book will be the street-stall of some itinerant book- 
vender. Or he may keep the guard-chain (which pos- 
sibly you may prefer to give him) until after he is 
married. Some day his wife, rummaging among his 
old traps, will hold it up between her thumb and finger 
with, “* What's this thing, Tom?” Tom will reply, as 
he stops sharpening his razor, ‘‘That? Ha, ha!—by 
Jove! it’s a chain a woman gave me who was once 
desperately in love with me; give it to Bobby to play 
horse with!” Whereupon Tom and his wife laugh 
heartily, winding up with a kiss. 

But the little children—heaven for ever bless ‘em— 
you can’t make a mistake there. All is fish that comes 
to their all-embracing net. Dolls, rocking-horses, mar- 
bles, balls, tops, kites, arks; it is a lovely way of find- 
ing out how brightly black, blue, and hazel eyes can 
shine. No questioning your motive, or the probable 
cost of your gift—no invidious comparisons with your 
possible presents in other ‘quarters: they are satisfied 
and ecstatically happy for the time: that your gift goes 
to everlasting smash before next day is the inevitable 
result of pinafores, and none of your adult business. 

Lastly. Neglect whom else you may, but don’t forget 
your servants. With a child's longing, they who are, 
many of them, far from childhood’s home, long to be 
thought of, at a time when love is lavish of its outward 
tokens. It may be little you can give, but give some- 
thing—the humblest heart craves remembrance—notice 
—independent of the value of your gift to those who 
have (the majority of them) slender enough means, 
even with few or no artificial wants. 

And as to your wife—‘“ Lives there a man with soul 
so dead, who never to himself hath said,” I wish there 
was anything half pretty enough, or good enough for 
my faithful, true wife? If there is such a wretch, may 
he always arrive at the ferry just as the boat is out of 
jumping distance ; may every omnibus he hails be full ; 
may his umbrella turn inside out when he tries to hold 
it right side up; may bank hours be over when he 
wants a check cashed; may some lady acquaintance 
insist upon stopping to talk with him every time he 
lights his cigar in the street; may his baby cry per- 
sistently and uproariously all Sunday, while he is at 
home trying to enjoy himself; may he lose his pockct- 
handkerchief, or leave it at home, some January day, 
when he has a cold; may he always have girl-babies 
when he wants boys, and may they all be twins, and 
asrive punctually once a year. 


Encuisn BEAuTy.—Life, long and happy, to Eng- 
lish beauty! Despite all that has been, or ever will 
be said of its fragility, its danger, its destruction, it is 
a blessed thing to look upon and live amongst. Talk 
of its fading! it never fades ; it is but transferred from 
face to face. The bud comes forth as the blossom is 
perfected, and the bud bursts into blossom but to hide 
the falling leaves, fragrant amid the decay of the 
parent fower. Then the beauties of our country are 
so varied. The peasant girl, gifted with pearl-like 
modesty, and the courtly maiden, set, as her birthright, 
in a golden circlet, the intellectual face beaming intel- 
ligence; and the English matron, proud as Cornelia of 
her living jewels. Nor is the perfectness of English 
beauty confined to any class. In summer time you 
meet it everywhere—by the hedge-row, in the streets, 
in the markets, at the opera, where, tiers on tiers‘ 
hundreds upon hundreds of lovely faces glitter and 
gleam, smile and weep, and then you wonder whence 
they come, and bless your fortune that they so con- 
gregate to harmonize the sight in sweet accordance 
with the ear. 


those forces diminishes the term of human life. 
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a to regulate her house- 


21 
; that she should be callédy severe and rigid rules. But, 
THE LADIES PAGES. hold aff*ifiadam, apart from the clear fact that it is 
0 your duty to manage your household wisely and pru- 
dently, which cannot be done without a business system, 
TO WIVE Sasband’s most im- | of which you must be the head, I assure you that such 


A wirr, in the troest partner ina more com- 
portant busingitnensive sense than any other he can 
plete °1¢ is not, a8 many seem to imagine, the businegs 

to spend the money the husband earns. 


if 
oound to forward the mutual prospérity 
eis. The household is her department of the great 


business of '’2, as her husband's is the shop, the manu- 
factory, or te office. Her department does not em- 
brace the cond:.ct of great enterprises, bargains, or 
speculations. &c.; she has only to remember and act 
upon the Urief, simple maxim, “ A penny saved is a 


WI 


penny earned.” In this way she can greatly advance 
the common weal. If she fails to act constantly upon 
this principle, she is an unfaithful, and untrustworthy 
partner, and is as much to blame as if her husband 
were to neglect his work or his clients. Why should 
the husband be expected to manage hts part of the 
business upon eound and correct business principles— 
system, responsibility, economy—while his helpmeet is 
letting hers go at loose ends, with ashiftlessness which, 
if he should emulate would ruin him ina year? Is it 
fair to expect the husband to be orderly, aystematic, 


and business-like, and to superintend his business 


self, while the wife surrenders her legitimate affairs to 
the hands of ignorant and irresponsible subordinates ? 

But the female partner of the shrewd man of busi- 
ness, or the plodding, hard-working mechanic, may be 
inclined to say, ‘I hate business,” and think it hard 


a system is neither intricate nor vexatious. It does 
not necessarily entail upon you the least partictpation 
in the actual /abour of the family. It does not abso- 
lutely require your personal presence at the scene of 
those labours, although the woman who considers it 
beneath her dignity to go into her kitchen, has no more 
business to undertake to keep house than the master 
mechanic, who is too proud to enter his workshop, has 
to try to carry on a shop. 

The absolutely essential thing is that yours should be 
the directing and controlling mind, and that to you 


BASKET IN BERLIN WOOL 


DRUM 


every one in your employment should be held responsible. 
Now don't tell me that such a system cannot be intro- 
duced with the present race of servants; that you 
would be left half the time without anybody to do your 
work ; that until mistresses can combine to lay down 
rules for the better regulation of domestic service, you 
must submit to the present evils. You are not justi- 
fied in assuming any of these things to be so, until you 
have honestly and thoroughly tried the experiment in 
your single household. 


~ 
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THose who complain of the poverty of their language 
accuse their own sterility. 

THE first institution given to our race was the sab- 
bath; the next was marriage. Reader, give your rst 
thoughts to heaven, the second to your wife. 
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THE WORK-TABLE 
EDITED BY MADAME BERGER, 
*,* AB communications respecting this department should 
° addressed to Madame Berger, at our Office. 4 
DRUM BASKET, IN BERLIN WOOL. 

MATERIALS.—A piece of fine canvas, three shades of 
scarlet, three shades of amber, two shades of blue, grey, 
and white Berlin wool, a few skeins of each; a small 
quantity of gold colour or white silk cord, a piece of 
scarlet sarsenet, some narrow scarlet satin ribbon, and 
a sheet of cardboard. 

We describe the half of this basket. 

Commence in the centre, indicated by the two straighs 


white lines, with a broken line on each cide; these lines 
are to be worked in shades of amber: the dark pattern 
on either side is worked in white, shaded with grey. an‘ 
grounded with scarlet, the dark shade in the centre 
and the light shades on each side; the four white 
patterns, which form the divisions, are worked in 
amber ; these stripes are grounded with shades of blue 
having one row of dark blue at each edge. The patterns 
between these white stripes are to be worked thus 
the dark parts of the pattern in white, the grounding 
in shades of ecarlet, commencing with the lightest 
shade in the centre. The border at the top and 
bottom have a straight line on each side, of three 
stitches in width, worked in shades of amber; the 
crosses in ehades of blue; the balls in shades of amber; 
and the grounding in scarlet. When the work is 
finished, cut the cardboard to the size, stretch the work 
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over thie, and tack down the edges; then cut a circle 
for the bottom of the backet, cover this with a piece of 
elk, and sew it round to the edge of the canvas. The 
soorlet earsenet is then to be quilted on thin wadding, 
end placed inside for the lining; quill a sufficient 
snantity of the ribbon to go round the top of the 
bocket and sew it in the inside, then place a bow and 
ends on esech cide, with a piece of ribbon for the strings. 
The cord i3 carried from border to border, as shown in 
the enyraving, having a little piece of white kid sewn 
on near to ihe top of cach point, 


SHORT-WAY INSERTION IN CROCTIFT. 
Warrrtars.-—— Walter Evans and Co’s. boar's-head 
No. 24. Crochet-hook, No. 19, bell-gauge. 

Muke a chain of 12 stitches, miss 5 stitches, 1 single 
fn next, 3 chain, miss 2,1 single in next, 3 chain, 1 
eincle in the last etitch; turn, 8 chain, 3 treble, 1 
chain, 3 treble, all under the first 8 chain; 3 chain, 1 
eligle under next, 8 chain, 3 chain, 3 treble, 1 chain, 
3 treble, all under the next 3 chain; turn, * 3 chain, 
2 treble, 1 chain, 3 treble, under the lchain; 3 ctrain, 
8 treble, 1 chain, 3 treble, under next 1 chain; turn, 
8 chain, 3 treble, 1 chain, 2 treble, under the 1 chain ,; 
8 chain, 1 single, under the 8 chain: 3 chain, 3 treble, 
i chain, 8 treble, under the 1 chain; turn and repeat 
from * until you have the length required. 


EDGING IN CROCHET AND MIGNARDISE. 
Marrriars,— One piece of Mignardise or Cordon 
of the smallest size. W. Evans and Co's. boar's- 
head cotton, No. 24, Crochet-hook, No. 19, bell- 
v6, 
Commence in the loop of the Migrardise, work 
Belvon, 1 eingle, into next loop bui one, 5 chain, 
Tipeat. 

om ! Now.—Join on the cotton on the first etitch of 
the 6 elain, 5 chain, 1 single into centre stitch of 5 
chain, 5 chain, ® 1 single into same stitch, 5 chain, 1 
into next 5, 5 chain, repeat from *. 

Srd Row.—Join on the cotton, in the centre stitch 
of the first § chain, * 6 chain, 1 single, into ord stitch 
fromm the hook (this forms a point), 3 chain, 1 single 
into ccutre of next 5, between the two points in last 
row, repcat from *, 

4th ow.—On the other side of the Mignardise, work 
chain, 1 single into every other loop. 
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A GREAT “ARTIST” IN DATR. 

Tre greatest hair-dresser in Paris is M. Felix. He 
had been the Empress’s hair-dresser from the time of 
her elevation to the throne until a few months ago, 
when he lost his post through having weakly yielded 
to the seduction of an enormous bribe, allowing a lady 
of the Court to have a duplicate of a headdress made 
for the Empress, which duplicate the lady in question 
vowed, by all the saints in the calendar, not to let apy 
human eye behold tn Paris, promising to take it off 
with Ler to the south of France that very day, instead 
of which, sbe wickedly postponed her journey, and 
made her appearance at the Tuileries, wearing the 
fic simile of the Empress’s head-gear. Though Felix, 
by thus violating bis engagement never to let any one 
have a copy of anything he should invent for her Ma- 
jesty until after the latter had worn it, lost his place 
and the haudsome emoluments attached to it, he is 
still the first artist” of Paris in his own line. But be 
is an absolute despot, and suffers no customer to have 
any voice as to what he shall do with her hair. 

The only hair-dresser who pretends to dispute the 
supremacy of Felix is Petrus, the hair-dresser of the 
Grand Duchess of Baden, who passes his existence 
in a state of vibration between Paris and Baden. 
letrus is, in reality, as autocratic as Felix, but he is 
tie most sroit and delicate of flatterers, never as 
fumes an air of command, but coutents himeelf with 
lading instead of driving. 

If Petrus is about to ornament the head of a bru- 
nette, he takes occasion to remark that all tlm gre 
historic women were dark, and expatiates on Miriam, 
Judith, Semiramis, Lucretia, Rachel, Malibran, and so 
on, dwelling on their “ magnificent brows, crowned 
with a diadem of jet.” If Petrus happens to be ope- 
reting on a blonde, he admirably remarks, “If any 
proof were ueeded of the superiority of your shade of 
hair, it would be found in the fact that among our old 
Gierman ancestors the brunettes powdered gold dust 
emong their dark locks.” If he be called to give the 
cd of his art to ladies among whose black or golden 
hair the silver lines are beginning to show themselves, 
he reminds them that white hair was the “ rage” in the 
‘ime of Louis XV, and prophecies a speedy revival of 
the eame preference. ‘In a short time ladies will 
wear powder, and you will see how charmingly be- 
coming this fashion will be for your smooth and grace- 
foreiead.” The inexhaustible flattery of the Grand 
Lvucal hair-dresser bas an agreeable and acceptable 
comment for all his customers. 


TMERE are men, who by long consulting only their 
Own toclination, have forgotten that others have a 
Gaim to the same deference, 


FLORA Ma “SON ALD. 

18 famous Scotch lady was the datigiee. . 
donald, of Milton, in South Uist, one of the HebMes. 
She wea born in 1720, and, after her father’s death, 
resided in the Isle of Skye, with her mother and step- 
father, IIugh Macdonel, of Arnadale. After the disas 
trous defeat of Culloden, when prince Charles Edward, 
a hunted fugitive, was seeking concealment in the 
Western Isles, Flora was on a visit to her brother, iu 
South Uist, where, as it bappened, the prince lay hid. 
The circumstances which induced this young and beau- 
tiful girl to become the companion of the prince’s wan- 
derings, and the sharer of his dangers and almost un- 
exainpled bardships, have never been clearly explained. 
The most probable account, and no doubt the true one, 
is, that her stepfather, Hugh Macdonel, though in 
command of a coimpany of royal militia, was in secret 
so well disposed towurds the cause of the Stuarts, that 
he was induced to allow his stepdaugitter to aid in the 
prince’s escape, and to write privately to him bya 
trusty messenger, making him the offer. 

klora was conducted to the priace at midnight, 
where in a lonely hut, they concerted measures for his 
escape. The isles were overrun with soldiers; the 
prince’s pursuers had traced him to South Uist, and 
thirty thousand pounds were offered for his apprehen- 
sion. It was therefore necessary to be prompt, wary, 
and courageous, in the attempt, all of which qualitics 
Flora brought to the undertaking. After passing 
through numerous adventures, concealed in rocks, and 
caves, and exposed to imminent danger, they succeeded 
in leaving the isle; the prince dressed as a female,and 
persouating the character of Betty Burke, an Irish 
in attendance upon Miss Macdonald. On ap- 
proauching Skye, the bout was fired upon by the soldicrs 
on shore, and Flora, though the bullets fell thick 
around her, positively refused the prince’s request to lie 
down in the boat for shelter, unless he would consent 
to do so also, and he was obliged to yield to her impor- 
tunilies to ensure her safety. 

They succecded in effecting a landing at Skye. Here, 
Flora was called upon to exercise all her skill, fortitude, 
and courage, on behalf of the prince; and many inte- 
resting anecdotes of the romantic incidents conneeted 
witb her effurts to conceal and aid him in his escape, 
ave op record. She eonducted him in safety to Por- 
taree, where arrangements were made to convey him 
to a neighbouring island, and parted from him after 
receiving his warmest assurances of gratitude and re- 


Twenty days after they parted the prince escaped to 
France; but before half that period had elapsed Flora 
was arrested, and carried on board a vessel of war, 
where she was contined five months. She was then 
conveyed to London, and detained under surveillance 
for eight months. Im July, 1747, she was finally set 
at liberty, by the provisions of the Act of Indemnity. 

While in London, Flora was visited by people of the 
highest distinction, and on her departure she was pre- 
sented with fifteen hundred pounds, which had been 
subscribed by the Jacobite ladies of the metropolis. In 
1750, Flora became the wife of Alexander Macdonald, 
of Kiogsburgh. A few years after, in consequence of 
the embarrassment of their affairs, they were compelled 
to emigrate to America, where they settled upon an 
estate which they purchased in North Carolina. On 
the breaking out of the revolutionary war, Macdonald 
sided witb the royalist party; and after the indepen- 
dence was secured, they returned to Skye. Here Flora 
died, at the advanced age of seventy. By her particu- 
lar request her body was enclosed and buried im one 
of the esheets that had been used by the unfortunate 
prince during the night he rested at Kingsburgh, and 
which she had preserved, unwashed, for that pur- 
pose. 

Flora Macdonald was the mother of seven children, 
all of whom were an honour to her name. 7 
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the most tender brotherhood of hope and sympathy 
that men can contract in this life. 


SvuspENsE.— Of all the conditions to which the heart 
is subject, suspense is one that most gnaws and cankers 
into the frame. One little month of that suspense, 
when it involves death, we are told by an eye-witness, 
in * Wakefield on the Punishment of Death,” is suffi- 
cient to plough fixed lines and furrows in a convict 
of five-and-twenty,—sufficient to dash the brown hair 
with grey, and to bleach the grey to white. 


DIsCOURAGEMENT OF GIRLS.—Girls are sometimes 
discouraged in the attempt to improve themselves by 
the remembrance that the way of human ambition is 
not 80 Open to them as it is to the other sex ; but they 
may be assured that there is neither truth nor excuse 
in any euch consideration. ‘ Women’s Rights! 
Women’s nonsense,” eays Rosa Bonheur. “I felt 
within me the power to paint! I cultivated it, and 
have painted works that have won the favourable ver- 
dicts of the great judges. I have no patience with 


women who ask permission to think.” 


To pray together, in whatever tongue or ritual, is 


THE TOILETTE, AND LADIES’ GUIDE. 


STRENGTHENING TINCTURE FOR THE WEAK AND 
oundians.—Take of compound tincture of bark, two 
ethereal tinctawated tincture of valerian, one ounce 3 
an ounce. Mix. This-nound tincture of elocs, half 
strengthening medicine for genelayble stomachic and 
spirits, and nervous irritability, One’, lowness of 
spoonfuls should be taken three times a-day in sfffAc 
and water. 


How To MAKE A Bouquet.—There are comparatively 
few persons who can put up a bouquet as tustefully asa 
professional gardener, A few hints as to how florists 
make bouquets may not, therefore, be thrown away. 
Take a daisy and look at it with a strong magnifying 
glass. You will see that it is made up. both border 
and middle, both raya and disk, of a number of little 
florets clustered together. Pall-room bouquets are 
made after the same model. You have now to make 
one large circular flower with the ecparate florets in 
your basket. You first tie your bunch of box witha 
string, and clip its top with shears, so that it resemb!: « 
a circular pincushion or an artichoke bottom. It is the 
foundation of the structure; botanists would call it the 
receptacle of your composite flower. Tere you have 
bits of common rush, about ten or eleven inches long; 
there you have bits of non-clastic iron wire, about as 
thick as a horse-hair, some three inches long. Withs 
twist of wire, you attach each ower to the end of a 
rush, giving it thus an artificial stem. You see how 
quickly it is done, especially when one has three or 
four helping hands. We will now stick the rush pins 
into the box pin-cushion—the flowers on their common 
receptacle. In the centre we put our Gloire de Dijon 
rose, surrounding it with a circle ef heliotrope; next 
comes a circle of Aimee Vibert; next of scarlet gera- 
niuin; next of yellow calceolaris; and next of fancy 
pelargoniums. The whole is surrounded with a loose 
and hazy framework of glistening and trembling gyp- 
eophilas. The floral surface is even and convex. The 
shears shorten the rushes to a convenient length, and 
the bouquet is slipped into a funnel-shaped holder or 
case of card, fringed with paper stamped into lace. All 
the scaffolding ie hidden; the blossoms only meet the 
eye. As a finishing touch, the fuchsias are iuscrted 
round the edge, so as to drop like pendcnts over the 
lace. Of course, bouquets made in this way will not 
last as long as one where the flowers are more care- 
lessiy put together; but they are prettier while they 
do last. 


To CLean Harr Brusres.—As hot water and soap 
very soon soften the hairs, and rubbing completes their 
destruction, use soda dissolved in cold water, instcad. 
Soda havimg an affinity for grease, it cleaus the brush, 
with little friction. Do not sct them neur the fire, 
nor im the sun, to dry, but after shaking them well, ect 
them on the point of the handle in a shady place. 


Liquip RovucE.—In one pint of good vinegar dis- 
solve a sufficient quantity of red eandal-wood to give 
the required colour. It must be used sparingly, as the 
least quantity imparts the colour. A bit of soft sponge, 
or some raw cotton, may serve to apply this prepara- 
tion. 

Low Spinrrs.—Hypechondriasis, low spirits, or va- 
pours, is @ peculiar state of the mind, accompanied 
with indigestion. The principal objects of treatment 
are, to remove the indigestion, to strengthen the body, 
and to enliven the spirits; and one of the plans for 
the fulfilment of these intentions, is constant exercise 
and change of place, with a warm bath about thrice 
®@ week ; early hours, regular meals, and pleasant con- 
versation; the bowels being at the same time care- 
fully regulated by the occasional use of Walter’s Family 
Pills, and the stomach strengthened by the same per- 
son’s Tonic Pills. 


LEAD TREE.—Put half an ounce of sugar of !ead, in 
powder, into a clean glass globe, wine decanter, or 
large phial, filled with water. Add ten drops of nitric 
acid, or a little vinegar, and shake the mixture well. 
Then take a small piece of zinc, about the size of a 
hazel nut, tie it to a string which passes through a cork 
that fits the phial, twist once or twice round the zine 
a fine piece of brass or copper wire, and let the end of 
the wire depend from it in an agreeable form. Place 
the zinc and wire thus prepared, so that it ehall hang 
as near as possible in the axis of the bottle, and that 
no part ehall touch either the top, sides, or bottom. 
Let the whole rest quietly for a shorts time, metallic 
lead wil) soon deposit itself on the zinc, and along the 
wire, forming a brilliant illustration of chemical affin- 
ity. The zinc, having a greater affinity for the acetic 
acid, which forms part of the sugar of lead. than the 
lead with which it is combined, has united with it, and 
suffers the lead to be deposited. The liquid will change 
to the acetate of zinc. The use of the nitric acid is to 
dissolve a white, cloudy precipitate, often formed when 
sugar of lead is dissolved in common water, or if it 
contain ini ‘elf any impurity. Filtering will also re- 


move the cloudiness. 
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VANIETIES: 
ORIGINAL AND SELECT. 


Recwron or Nenvrs.—The nerves are the 
medium of transmission for that vital power whence 
are produced our consciousness of pain and our power 
of motion. Partial eeverment of the nerve may de- 
stroy the sensibility of an orgin, or its power of mo- 
tion; total, wil! deprive it of all feeling and power of 
causing motion by any effort of the will. It is hence 
of great importance that we should possess a means of 
reuniting a divided nerve. Modern scienee has sup- 
plied a very simple one. It consists in mercly eewing 
together the separated portions, Their reunion 
begins immediately, and progresses rapidly. It is 
vorthy of remark that tactile sensation and a power of 
motion are recovered before the capability of per- 
eciving pain or changes of temperature. Even when 
the operation is performed on nerves of considerable 
size, ncither the pain nor the disturbance to the system 
ie serious, 


Love.—The greatest happiness is where the most 
love is, and Love meakes it; for as like breeds like, 80 
love creates love. Feelings, like flowers, sow their 
own seed. The wrath of one falls on the heart of 
another, and germinates a corresponding anger ; com- 
bativeness in one produces opposition in his fellow, and 
eclish feelings prepare the way for a crop of selfish. 
ness, to be gathered in miscry aud teara, Thousands 
of yeara ago it was written, as men say, they believe 
by an inspired pen, “A soft answer turnecth away 
wrath,” but they regard it no more than if it were the 
raving of an idiot. They give hard words and hard 
blows, eo that harder words and blows may come back 
to them in payment. ‘They sow the wind, so that 
they may reap the whirlwind” of gricf, and think all 
the while that they are toiling for happiness, That 
is the world’s logic —the logic of selfish power. How 
different from that of Lovet 


PiLarnyrss AND BEAuTY.—What can be more false 
or cruel than the common plan of forcing upon a 
young girl the withering conviction of her own plain- 
ness? Ifthis be only a foolish sham to counteract 
the supposed Cemoralizing consciousness of beauty, the 
world will soon counteract that; but if the victim 
have really but a scanty supply of charms, it will, in 
eddition to incalculable anguish of mind, only diminisb 
those further still. To euch a system alone can we 
ascribe an unhappy anomalous style of young woman, 
‘occasionally met with, who seems to have taken on 
herself the vows of vptuntary ugliness,—who neither 
eats enough to keep her complexion clear, nor smiles 
enough to set her pleasing muscles in action,—who 
prides herself on a skinny parsi:nony of attire, which 
ehe calls neatness,—thinks that alone respectable which 
ig most unbecoming,—is always thin, and seldom well, 
and passes through the society of the lovely, the grace- 
ful, and the happy with the vanity that apes humility 
on her poor disappointed countenance, as if to eazy, 
“Stand buck! Iam uncomelicr than theu.” Let those 
who are intrusted with the sweet but very discreet 
office of educating young girls, be careful how they 
give ear to that soplistry which associates the nurture 
of vanity with the instinctive hope, belicf, conscious- 
ness,—call it what they will_—of beauty. What other 
consciousness, it may Le asked, would they put in its 
place? Isa young mure attractive, or lesa vain, 
for depending upon any other secret consciousness of 
pleasing. —for believing, not that she is fair, but that 
she is accomplished, learned, wealthy, or fashionable ? 


At HWome.—Winter has already compelled us to 
eeck the cheering light and gexial warmth of the fire. 
Row it flares, and flames, and frolics about the bars of 
our grate, as if from very excess of glee at finding 
itself there again And with uplifted hands and out- 
stretched palms we welcome it affectionately and re- 
verentially, as the flame that illumines that hallowed 
altar,—the hearth of home. Young men who have 
any self-respect or regard for their own welfare, will 
do well to make for theinselves a home by the hearth, 
where it sill soon be discovered that they may indulge 
in as much sociality as they can find elsewhere, and of 
a far less objectionable quality, inasmuch as they wil! 
not dare to lead over the threshold of ‘ home,” how- 
ever humble it may be, mere out-door ‘acquaintances 
whom they really know nothing about. The hack- 
neyced complaint of “long winter-evenings” may be 
raised by some to cut short all remonstrance against 
nights misspent, and ruinous habits contracted; but 
the answer, thus attempted to be set up, is opposed to 
the very evil it would appear to uphold. What might 
not be done, how much real and substantial happiness 
might not be gained, at home by the hearth, during 
those long winter evenings, which, like long bills, are 
too frequently regarded as things to be got rid of 
without being gone through? The amount of profit 
to be realized is incatculable; fame, fortune, honour, 
wisdom, and immediate happiness in the pursuit of 
all; all are attainable by spending only some of the 
wister evcniugs at home in any useful and agreeable 
Study or pursuit. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS, 
WITTY AND HUMOUROUS. 


“None of your unkind reficctions,” as the old man 
said to the looking-glass. 

A country dentist advertises that ‘“‘he sparcs ro 
to render his operations sati:fauctory.” 

A DISTINGUISHED antiquary wishes to know in 
whose possession is the chair on which “ Verbum sat.” 

WE recently had a fine smooth-bore gun. We 
merely left it exposed over night, and it was rifled. 


Pe" Tow quictly might many a one live, if he could 
care as little for the affaira of othersas he Gos for Lis 
own. 


“I can’t bear you,” as the sea said to the leaky 
ship. 


“You'’Ly break my heart,” a3 the oak said to the 
hatchet. 


“ PERMIT me to introduce myself,” as the knife said 
to the oyster. 


“I'm ready to go off by the train,” as the barrel of 
gunpowder said to Guy Fawkes. 

“HAVE you not mistaken the pew, air?” bland 
said a Sunday Chesterfield to a stranger who entcred 
it.—“ I beg pardon,” said the intruder, rising to go 
out, “I fear I have; I took it for a Christian's.” 


A sour fellow say he always lo«':s under the mar- 
riage head for the news of the weak. 


tA INUTILITY OF Grinr.—One hundred hours of vexa- 
tion, says the Italian proverb, will not pay a farthing 
of debt 

Wuy are potatoes and corn like certain sinners of 
old ?— Because, having eyes. they see not, and having 
ears, they hear not. 

A MAN who was imprisoned for bigamy complained 
that he had been severcly dealt with for an offence 
which carries its own punis!iment. 


ScANDAL is what one-half the world takes pleasure 
in inviting, and the other half equel p!casure im be- 
lieving. 

An adventurer recently made a larze speculation in 
the City by extensive operations on time: he stole 
twenty or thirty watches. 


there?” said a patrol to a passing figure, 
one dark night.—‘ It’s I, patrol, dun’t be afraid,” 
kindly replied an old woman. 

i Ir has been remarked as a singular fact that when 
people come to what are called high words they gene- 
rally use very low ones. 


ke A PREACHER, walking through a grave-yard and 


reading the epitaphs, said—‘t Iicre lie the dead, and 
here the living lie.” 


THrre was a time when I almost thought that 
your wife had no tongue at all.”"—*“* Yes; but it’s very 
long since.” 

Some one wishing to be witty on a gentleman with 
a large mouth, asked him, “ If he had a good long 
lease of that mouth of his?” when he was good- 
huimouredly answered, ‘‘ No, I bave it only {rom y-ear 
to y-ear.”” 

Two gentlemen were lately examining the breast of 
a plough ona stall in a market place, “ Jl] bet yona 
crown,” said one, ‘* you don’t know what ‘tis for.’— 
** Done,” said the other, “it’s for sale.” The bet was 
paid. 

IH{ONOURABLE Drvisron.—" Now, George, you must 
divide the cakes honourably with you broilicr Charlie.” 
—‘ What is honourably, mother ?’°—* It means that 
you must give him the largest piece.” —"* Then, mother, 
1d rather that Charlie should be honourable.” 


Wny are crows the most sensibie of birds ?— Because 
they never complain without caws. 


ANSWERS TO PICTORIAL CONUNDRUMS ON 
PAGE 504. 
1. Cord-ay. 
2. Because he’s Warren's Black-king. 
8. Because it’s a merry-can. 
4. The former are pocket pictures, and the latter's 
picked your pockets. 
5. Because he ien’t going to be bored. 
6. Because you sce he has a fancy for pitching into 
the crater. 
7. Because you can’t pass her. 
8. Because it wants its T. 
9. A Pip-sty (pig’s tie ) 
10. Longfellow abridged. 
11. Because they are ewers. 
12. Because it has a tail in the press 
13. Because he’s a Roman-off. 
14. Top-ham. 
15. None worth speaking of. 


OUR OWN 
XVII. CHARADE 
Tu the awectest of soundsin an orchestra hoard, 
And yet in orchestra never have been; 
[I'm bird of bright plursa.re, yet less like bird, 
Nothing in nature hasever been secng 
Touching earth, Lexpire, in water die, 
In air Lam lost, yet runswiftand flys 
Dirkness me, and is my death, 
You can't keep me alive, but by stopping my breath; 
If my whole can’t be guessed by a boy ora may, 
By a girl or a woman it certainly can. 
(No answer te the nbove has bern found. Cam any c? 
our readors supply a fairly correct one 7y 


AIX SQUARE WORDS. 


Tre following four words will form 1 equare: My first ia 
a tumble; my secord is superticinl coutents; my thud is 
thin, and my yourth is a narrow road. 

XX. DOUBLE ACROSTIO, 

A Kiva, whose army in one night 

God's wrath low. 
A inte, who cer would to the right 

His aid bestow. 

heresy, whose power of old, 

Through Europe spread 
. Asummer driuk, by ciucmists sold, 

To cool the head. 
A tree, whose pith is much esteemed 

As children’s food, 
A hymn, to thosg th’ Athenians deemed 

In battle good. 
Sle, whodoth grace an emperor's throne, 

In queenly state. 
A Roman, wel! in story known, 

Of early date. 
The garden, where our parents dwelt 

Ere pain was known ; 
And the foul serpent’s (rail was felt, 

Ere siu was sown. 
Read this aright, I pray, and you will find 
Two faithful painters of the human mind. 

W.I.G. 


SPITINX. 


2 


XXL CHARADE. 


Ix the crepuscule of even, 
Came my last across the wava, 
From a green-baired naiad singine— 
“Haste thee where the waters lave; 
Yonder palaces’ foundations, 
Everlasting crystal green, 
And Ull show thee untuld wonders, 
Mortal eye hath never scen; 
Where the blazirg light of jewels, 
Shines througb many a lofty dome 
And a thousand sparkling pillars 
Lift the ceiling of my bore. 
Thero, beside the perfumed fountiins—e 
Fountains, emerald, red, 
Fountains of the rainbow g'ory, 
Falling from their scul; tured head 
Sits my wiolein kingly glory 
tigh upon his coral throne 
The gold-iish round him roving, 
Threading o'er the dulse-deck'd lawa 
Then go tell the world the secreta— 
my frst reversed can tell— 
In its richest, rarest puintines 
Of my whole’s brigut coral cell” 


XXIL ENIGMA 


Tne friend of man, the foe of beasts, 
My days on earth I spend; 

My life from man’s own han I take, 
Though oft be dreads my end 


Sometimes I'm much adinired, 
Sometimes an ugly gnome, 

Sometimes I hiss, and rear, und fright 
A family from their home. 

What this earth would be without me, 
No manean ever tell; 

For the use of man I'm all in all, 
And an attribute of bell 


XXIIL ARITHMETICAL CUESTION. 


What fraction is that, from the numerator of which if 2 
bo subtracted, the value is one-third, but if ome be added 
to the denominator, its value is one-half ? 


XXIV. HALF-A-DOZEN CONUNDRUMS. 


1. Ovtof what Spanish town can you always get a lion 
and a cat? 

2. Wuat large island should remind us of a Turkfch 
officer, a disfigurement, and a mind in disorder? 

3. Ir the Queen's son asked me to take wine with him, 
what town should I be likely to name in making reply ¢ 

4. To what place in Scotland ought we to go fora litt’e 


D. 


og 

5. Why do the efforts to discover the north-west passace 
resemble an impudent dandy in Paris? 

6. From what town in Yorkshire can we extracta fish, 9 
weight, and a disagreeable mark? 


XXV. ARITUMOREM. 


201 and ran at (a division of Hindostan). 
1 not oar (a lake in North America). 
the r rose (a town iu Northumberland). 
R. arno ( a county of Wales). 
bee (a river in Germany). 
U gag pen (a naval cadet in an Indiaman). 
102 ,, en (a British tribe). 
101 ,, onoro (a river in South America). 
The initials of the above vame a celvbrated painter, cra 
tho finals his birthplace. 


The solutions to the above will be given in No. 25. A 
handsome volume will be presented to the subseriber whe 
succeeds in correctly answering the majority of the 
questions here proposed. 
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CONUNDRUMS. 


heroine is named by the above 


1. What martyred 
very capital letter. 


ae 

2. The most remarkable of the above animals is 

monarch of all the rabbits. Why has he more reason 

to dread being sold in pots and tin cases than any other 
rabbit 


3. Why ought the above eccentric vessel to contain 
sherry cobbier: 


4. What is the difference between these two mini- | 
atures and the individual in the ticket-of-leave line, who | 
has just robbed you of them ? 


5. Why is the above tunnel (proposed to extend 
from France to England) like the tasteless individual 


who refuses to read these interesting questions ? ! 
i 


6. If you did not know this penitent brigand (who 
is about to end his infamous career by leaping down a 
volcano) to be an Italian, why would you suspect him 
of being an Irishman? 


7. Why is the above divine creature in a narrow 
street like a note issued by a suspended Bank ? 


8. The above is the name of a domestic animal th:a‘ 
has evideat!y not had its dinner. Why ? 


9. What sort of architectural edifice dces the above 
ornament remind you of ? 


19 What popular work, besides “Jack the Giant ! 
Kil'er,” does the above remind you of ? | 


11. If you were to see the above at the door of a shop 

in Aldgate, why would you be entitled to walk off with 
them without paying ? 


12. Why is this unfortunate animal lil.e that popular 
periodical Bow 


13. Why is he like the late Emperor of Russia's 


second brother ? 
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14. What popular artist does one of these two desis 
able articles resemble, and which 


=e 
15. What is the difference between him and the in- 
dividual who has not been able to make out a single 
one of the above momentous questions ? 


For answers, see 74}, 
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